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THE FULNESS OF THE GODHEAD. 

The 24th No. of the Biblical Repository con- 
tains an essay by Professor Stuart on Col. ii. 9. 
It is furnished in his usual and best manner. It 
fills 56 octavo pages. It is learned, elaborate, 
complete. None of the requisite parts are want- 
ing. Iu this, as in all his other “* exercitations "’ 
and treatises, the Professor casts his eyes to ev- 
ery point of his position, and takes the precau- 
tion that no point be left exposed and defence- 
less. His literary productions are, on this ac- 
count, characterized rather by repletion than by 
needless prolizity. He reminds us of the inde- 
fatigable Bishop Barrow, who is reported to 
have preached sermons of three hours’ length ; 
and concerning whom it is further reported that 
his Majesty George I!., before whom the Bish- 
op sometimes officiated, said that ‘‘Dr. B. was a 
very unfair preacher, for he never left anything 
further to be said on the subject by any one who 
should come after him.’’ 

Our Professor seems to have cast in his mind 
for a text of scripture which should decide for- 
ever the Unitarian question. He wished to fix 
on such a text as the theme of an irrefragable 
disquisition. And which of the proof texts in 
the Trinitarian list of them shall it bet That 
in Hebrews i. 8! No: For though the Son be 
there called God, yet the point of the apostle’s 
argument is notthe Son’s Godhead, but His 
pre-emanence above angels. And the text can 
prove no point beyond what the apostle himself 
intended. And besides, there is, in the connec- 
tion, another God above this God. Of course, 
the latter cannot be the Holy One; he who is 





called the only living and true-God. 

Shall it be the last in 1. Timothy, iii: 16, or 
that in Phil. ii: 6, or thatin John xx: 28, in 
which the Son is called Godt No: They will 
not answer the purpose of proof-texts. For, it 
being admitted that the word God, in its appli- 
cation to the Son, is to be understood to be in 
an inferior sense in one passage—that in He- 
brews—it cannot, of course, be relied upon in 
any other. If we find the Son to be a secondary 
God in one place, he cannot be anything more 
He who is ence second to 








in any other place. 
the true God can never be equal to him. 

But there is the passage io Col. ii: 9: ‘For 
in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” This must be the one best adapted to | 
our purpose. Of course it is adopted. The 
Professor employs 19 or 20 pages in critical in- 
quiries and references about the word pleroma— 
fullness. The result of them is, thatin this text 
it signifies contents, or that which completely 
fills or contains. The original is Pan Pleroma; 
the whole fulness. The word Godhead he deter- 
mines to be the abstract of that of which the 
word God is the concrete. The meaning, there- 
fore, is not materially different from what it 
would have been if the concrete had been used— 
all the fullness of God. The force of the pas- 
sage, and of the argument which stands upon it, 
now begins to appear. The Lord Jesus Christ 





certainly cannot be reasonably entertained. Our 
Professor concedes that the fulness of God im- 
parted to Christians, may be to them the same 
thing in kind that it wastoChrist. But in mea- 
sure vastly different. This we grant. Butis 
the difference infinite’ He thinks that it is. Be- 
cause that Christ is the Logos who in the begin- 
ning was with God and was God. And being 
God He is infinite and can contain infinity. The 
writer has now changed his ground. He com- 
menced with an argument to prove the Divinity 
of Christ, from the fact that the fulness of God 
isin Him. He now proves that the Divine ful- 
ness must be literally in Him because He is In- 
finite and Divine. This is merely arguing in a 
cirele as verily as the Romanist dues when he 
first proyes that a doctrine is true because it is 
taught by the church; and next proves the inerr- 
ability of the church from the truth of the doc- 
trine. Both premises are assumed. One of 
them, at least, ought to be separately and previ- 
ously proved. While mutually standing on each 
other, they have no stand-plot at all, as a whole. 
Professor S., if we may be allowed to judge 
in the case, is, at the conclusion of his essay, at 
the very point whence he started. The text-on 
which he builds his structure, is found by him 
to be unavailable for his purpose until he has 








being the container of the whole Godhead must 
be infinite and properly Divine. The Godhead 
being infinite, that which contains the whole of 
it must necessarily be infinite also. ‘The infer- 
ence is undoubtedly correct, provided the terms 
in the premises are employed ina strict and 
technical sense. The known and acknowledged 
fact, however, is that words are not generally | 
so used in the Bible. They are usually employ- 
ed in a loose, popular, modified and poetical 
sense. A thousand mistakes have been made 
by learned divines in quoting scripture on the 
assumption that the words faith, justtfication, 
righteousness, saved, condemned, elected, and a 
multitude of others, have the same meaning in 
the New Testament as in systematic theology. 
The next twenty pages are mostly employed 
in giving an account of the Gnostic philosophy. 
In this gnosis the word Pleroma held the high- 
est piace. It signified all that our two words 
God and Heaven are understood to mean. The 
Goustic christians disbelieved the humanity of 
Christ. They, did not allow him to possess a 
body. His fiésh was apparent, but not real. In 
their Gnosis, o1 philosophy, matter was evil, 
and the source of all evil. Spiritual beings were 
good, but material beings wicked. Mixed be- 
ing’—those composed in part of spirit and in 
part of matter—were partially both good and 
evil. They believed Christ to be wholly good. 
Consequently that he was altogether immaterial 
and spiritual. In opposition to this doctrine of 
the Gnostics, the apostle avers that the Godhead 
dwelt 10 Sesus bodi/y; in human nature, which 
- pat body aq part spirit. He asserts the Sa- 
vior to be & prom: man. This idea Professor 
S. cagpeaes be te force of the word bodily. 
And in this point we thik jim to be conmnet. 
went, In howls undjons we enn ate eae 
ga “tpret the text 
as consisting of literal and technica) soranh? 
Professor S. seems tu do it with much congdence 
and exulting satisfaction, until he comes to ook 


proved the main and ultimate question. We 
think thatin closing his article he could not 
have felt great satisfaction in it. Indeed we are 
confident that Prof. S., and other enlightened 
Trinitarians, have but small confidence in the 


Scriptural argument for the Trinity. So it of- 
ten is, is this our age and world. One error 
stands on another error’s shoulder. A whole 
army of them may stand onthe sand. But they 


stand by bracing against each other, not as they 
ought, on an underlying foundation, 

What good reason had Prof. S. to assume that 
Christ was the Logos, and that Logos was the 
Supreme God! The term God is not always 
used in it highest sense. The Prof. himself ac- 
knowledges that itis not so used in Hebrews 
i: 8. Ofcourse it is not so used in John i: 1 
or any where in the Bible. 

The text under consideration says that the 
Godhead dwells in Christ. How did it dwell in 
him! Was it not essentially in the same man- 
ner as it dwelt ia the Jewish tabernacle and tem- 
ple? By Divine manifertationst God was de- 
clared to dwell in that house. It was called the 
house of God. He there manifested himself to 
his people. The cloud and the glory were sym- 
bols of Divine presence. And thus God dwelt 
in Christ. Men saw ‘His glory; the glory of 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.’’ As there had been a visible mani- 
festation of God in the tabernacle and temple, so 
there was both a natural and moral manifesta- 
tion in Jesus Christ. Thus *‘ was God mani- 
fested in the flesh; sn humanity: justified in the 
spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gen- 
tiles, bolieved on in the world, -reocived up into 
glory.” 

The contaaner and the contained are different 
things. ‘The tabernacle in which God dwelt, 
and which of course contained Him, was not 
God himself. Though by a common figure of 
speech the name of the container is given to the 
contents; and the name of the latter given to 
the former ; yet each remains what it was before 


, 


the relation took place; and what it would be if | 


the relation of container and contents should 
cease. ‘*The man Christ Jesus’’ is not God, 
nor would he be God even if the Godhead dwelt 
so exclusively in Him as to dwell nowhere else. 
God is said to dwell among men, and also to 
dwell in men, but men do not thus become God. 
The sibyl was not Apollo even when she utter- 
ed his oracles. She might be called Apollo, yet 
every person would know how to understand the 
word, the name. Between proper humanity 
and proper Divinity there is an indestructible 


distinction. It is an absolute impossibility that gne | 


can become the other ; as impossible for God to 
become man as for man to become God. The 
doctrine of two natures blended into one person 
is as palpable an absurdity as would be the no- 
tion that a lion had become a lamb, and thata 
lamb had become a lion: that the two beasts 
had become one beast; and that this one beast 
was at ence, and forever, a perfect lamb and a 
perfect lion. Is it not time that the church of 
Christ had ‘* put away childish things' Had 
rid itself of such monstrous absurdities ! 
8. F. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
INQUIRER. 


LETTER Ul, 


Dear Inquiner,—We left Vernon and Oneida 
Castle on Thursday, July 29, for Syracuse, 
hoping to find some arrangements there for a 
public service in the Rev. Mr. May's Society. 
But owing to his absence at Boston, no steps 
had been taken to gather the congregation; and 
we hurried on the same night to Auburn. 


* * * . ° 

On arriving at Rochester, we became the 
guests of Rev. Mr. Holland, whose generous 
and elegant hospitality is pretty well known to 
clerical travellers. 

The Unitarian Society in Rochester is only 
moderately large, and tolerably flourishing. 
There is not perhaps a harder suil to work, in 
the State, than Rochester. There would seem 
to be few New England Unitarians there. And 
the tide of fashion, of usage, and of ecclesiasti- 
cal influence, runs so mightily the other way, 
that few of the native inhabitants are drawn into 
the church. Rochester has the reputation of 
being as much under clerical and ecclesiastical 
drill as any town in the State. The clergy 
regulate the religious opinions and the social 
manners and customs of the people ; and they do 
it, it is reported, with a pretty high hand. As 
far as the external walk of men goes, or as re- 





objections in the face. One of these gives hin, 
no small measure of inconvenience and trouble. 
It is taken from Eph. iii: 19, where the apostle 
speaks of his christian brethren as ‘‘ being filled 
with all the fullness of God.” It hence appears 
that in the language and sense of the apostle, 
the fulness of God might be contained in a man, 
orin men. But how are we to understand the 
expression? Doubtless asa strong, oriental hy- 
perbole. And ifitbe such in one of the cases, 
so undoubtedly in the other, It signifies a high 
degree of Divine endowment and illumination. 
But it cannot be literally accepted. Did God 
literally dwell in, did he inhabit, occupy as a 


home, the person of aman! This conception 


spect for religious institutions is concerned, it 
deserves to be called a very religious place. 
“here are many very fine churches in the city, 
“though one, the unfortunate church over which 
Mr. Van Zandt, of unhappy memory, presided, 
was burned on the very might we reached Roch- 
ester. An insurance of 10,000 dollars will, 
however, undoubtedly make the Society whole, 
for the substantial walls of the church appeared 
to be uninjured,—an illustration of the import- 
ance of building in a way to defy fire and frost. 
The Methodists have in Rochester, what I am 
inclined to think the largest and finest charch of 
theirs in the United States. But notwithstand- 
ing the extensive religious apparatus of Roches- 
ter, we are compelled to believe that the greatest 
obstacle to Unitarianism there, is the essential 
worldliness of the people,—the comparatively 
unmoralized and unspiritual tone of life. To 








this country. 


making, of competition and excitement is com- 
prised, we have not seen them. Moreover, 
those communities, made up, as they are to a 
very large extent, of those who have gone from 
home to make their fortunes, or to repair them ; 
in part of those ‘who have left their country for 
their country’s good ;"’ of speculators an ad- 


family and the restraints of their home behind 
them, are peculiarly insensible to the best influ- 
ences. Questions of morals and religion must 
come to them in a very strong and commanding 
form to win any attention. ‘They must be sheet- 
ed in flames of popular excitement, to be visible 
in that dusty atmosphere of flour. All reforms 
which can be urged with unqualified fury, and 
which atray about them palpable and showy 
machinery, will advance there; and religion 
which has a body to it, whether of forms or of 
dogmas,- whether a showy ritual or a spicy 
ereed, will flourish bravely. It is amusing and 
instructive to see that, as you advance into the 
new country, you find ecclesiastical power more 
rampant, formalism more effective, and doctrine 
more unqualified aad strong-featured. Catho- 
licism owes its Western popularity not more to 
the emigration of its old disciples, than to the 
picturesque, palpable and attractive character of 
its ritual. The tendency of emigration to bar- 
barism,—a theme touched in a masterly way by 
Dr. Bushnell,—is very well illustrated even 
nearer home than Wisconsin, Missouri, or Ore- 
gon. ‘The pre-occupation of the minds of people 
in a new country, or 4 country where, if the land 
is not unsubdued, the paths of industry are con- 
stantly opening in new and inviting directions, 
is sufficient to depress all habits of speculation 
in respect to matters of opinion; and where 


speak in general, we should say that the towns 
along the Erie Canal were about the most ex- 
posed and difficult posts of duty to be found in 
If there be any places in which 
more of the American spirit of trade, of money- 


venturers ; of those who, having left the ties of 


is not only firmly established, but which has the 
associations and usages that indicate a time hal- 
lowed sacredness. Every bit of moss that grows 
on a Unitarian church is as precious to us as the 
laure) which the dove brought to the ark. Any-, 
thing like delicate religious sentiment in the 
usages or feelings of a reforming and vehement- 
ly protesting church is a combination as grateful 
as it is rare. We were glad to hear from broth- 
er Hosmer that his Society had grown in devout- 
ness and reverence. Nothing ean be more de- 
lightfal than rational Christianity imbued with 
serious and tender piety, a union not difficult in 
itself, but fur the present made so by the work 
of destruction which rational Christianity had 
been compelled to perform. But I must bring 
this long letter to a close. I may have a little 
more to say of Buffalo in my next, which shall 
be from Niagara Falls. H. W. B. 





THE CONSPIRACY AT ROME. 


The following from the London Times, gives 
a detailed accougt of the late disturbances at 
Rome. 
Rome, July 20., 


‘¢We are still surrounded by a strange agita- 
tion, Nevertheless public safety is fully pro- 
tected, and the veil of mystery is raised. All 
will be speedily unfolded ; and the world be hor- 
rified by an attempt more infamous than the 
massacre of Tarnow. 

“The object was to create a serious distur- 
bance, and to cause the shedding of blood on 
the evening of the anniversary of the atonesty, 
whilst the people were engaged in rejoicing on 
the Piazza del Popolo. Victims were to fall by 
the poniards of the assassins, who came from 
the provinces ; they consisted of all the :abble 
of the Centurioni, of the too famous Borghigiani 
di Faenza. The scheme was to provoke the in- 
terference of the Carabineers, who were drawn 





there is no intellectual curiosity or enterprise, 
there is a tendency to barbarism. Roman 
Catholicism is the barbarism of Christendom. | 
Puseyism is a sort of little art?ficial wilderness 
made in the heart of over-forced civilization, into 
which man rons to taste a breath of the old bar- 
barie superstition in which he once was plunged. 
But Puseyism is popular in these Western 
towns. Episcopacy nowhere assumes a more 
impudent air, carries a higher head, or wears 3 


out under the orders of their officers, who were 
members and leaders of the conspiracy. But 
the motto ‘Viva Pio IX!’ must convince the 
world that a Jiberal revolution has been effected. 
* * It is well known that in Rome there 
are secret agents, who are termed non nazionali, 
non Itahani ma t——i ; these agents regularly 
circulate among the recruits of the conspiracy, 
with the daily allowance of three fanes each. 
The most suspected officials, "and the most 





gaudier and more elaborate costume, than in| 
|these comparatively new places. While the | 
| gentility and equipments of the Church catch | 
the wealthier and more showy part of the peo-| 
ple, the strong and pungent dogmas of Calvin- | 
ism, or the enthusiastic zeal of Methodism takes | 
with the people, leaving very few spoils for a} 
thoughtful, rativnal, and spiritual faith. We) 
heard it wittily said of the population along the | 
great Western route, that ‘‘Religion never| 
opened until the canal closed.’’ There is much | 
truth in the assertion. The companion apothegm 
is found in the maxim, that ‘‘Business is busi-| 
ness, and religivn is religion.”’ ° 
* a o 


Oo . 

” The Unitarian Society at Rochester has had a 
| devoted and most earnest minister; and if the 
| Rev. Mr’ Holland has not made himself felt as | 
\directly as could be wished through his pul- | 
| pit, he has established a fine and extensive in- | 
| fluence threugh that community, as the leader | 
| and prime advocate of every important moral or 
| PhUanthropic movement ; as a school examiner, 
} a literary lecturer, the founder of a book society, 
and a general overseer of jails, workhouses, and 
other public institutions. ‘‘By their fruits ye 
stiat® hoew them.’’ ms. O.44....4 - reeoed in 
Rochester, and on which I cecupied his pulpu, 
jhe spent first in preaching at the workhouse, 
la mile or two out of the city, next at the jail in 
ithe city, and next at a missionary station about | 
nine miles from Rochester. If such zeal does | 
|not speedily eat our brother up, we shall look 


j for very abundant fruits from his labors. 
| . * * * * 














i 
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* 
| The Unitarian cause came very near suffering 
| the luss of two humule laborers, to say nothing 
‘of their help-meets, by what threatened to be a 
| serious accident. We were riding at a moderate 
| pace down the new and piecipitous road lately 
| quarried in the side of a precipice, to the steam- 
‘boat landing at Rochester, when the fastening 
|of the pole giving way, our carriage ran first 
| upon the horses’ heels, and then most providen- 
| tially into the inner side of the road, by which 
|we narrowly escaped being thrown over the 
brink of a stony wall, into an abyss whose bot- 
}tom was neither near nor soft. We blest the 
docility of the horses, for any fright on their 
part would have been fatal to us, As this was 
| the only occasion on our journey when any ap- 
| parent peril approached us, we have thought fit 
|to make much of it. 
| ‘The Mount Hope Cemetery is well worth vis- 
liting. It is encouraging to see how sure any 
\real improvement of a public kind is to be fol- 
\lowed amongst us. I[tis only about sixteen 
years since Mount Auburn, the first rural ceme- 
liery in our county, was consecrated. [ well re- 
|member the beautiful Address of the lamented 
| Justice Story on that oceasion, so fitted to his 
| tender, serivus and pathetic nature, and the nat- 
ural ampitheatré in which it was delivered. It 
would seem as if the hushed winds had listened 
to his exhortations, and borne his wishes to the 
remotest parts of the land: for now everywhere 
have sprung up these groves and gardens of the 
dead, and the principal ornaments of many of 
our chief towns and cities are their ‘‘places of 
graves.’’ Any one who has seen, as we have, 
many times upon our present journey, some 
treeless lot, a mile from buman babitation, half 
enclosed with its decaying fence, and sprinkled 
with ill-proportioned slates at all ang!es of incli- 
nation to the earth; its face a dull level broken 
with hillocks, with a sand-bank flanking one 
side, and a few scrubby pimes the other; and 
who has reflected that somebody’s mother, sister, 
wife, child, father, brother, sun, lay there,—in 
short, that this is the village graveyard, will 
bless the sacred passion which now inspires the 
public mind for rural cemeteries. Rochester is 
happy in having found so beautiful a spot within 
such short distance. We have nothing to say 
in praise of the taste which has presided over 
ihe few monuments there. With the exception 
of an exceedingly appropriate and elegant obe- 
lisk, with a medallion head, commemorating 
Myron Holley,—whose untimely death every 
good cause feels, and none more than the cause 
of Liberal Christianity in Rochester and through- 
out Western New York,—there is no sculpture 
in the ground worth mentioning, except to con- 
demn. But Nature has done everything for 
Mount Hope, and the grounds are well arranged. 

We regretted much that time would not per- 
mit us to go up the Genesee River, and see that 
lovely valley, particularly as we have Unitarian 
friends at Mount Morris, who we reckon would 
be glad to see us. There is grand missionary 
ground all about Rochester, and brother Hol- 
land Joses no opportunity of throwing in a hand- 
ful of seed. : 

But Monday morning came. We had spent 
two days in Rochester, and must needs depart. 
id ° * Arriving at Baffalo at 3 o’clock 
that Monday afternoon, ba ® ° 
harried on to the Falls, having agreed to return 
the following day, and meet brother Hosmer’s 
congregation on Tuesday evening. Notwith- 
standing the imperfect notice and other unfavor- 
able circumstances, we had an excellent attend- 
ance ; one that satisfied me much bettter than it 
did our brother H. The zeal with which our 
Western brethren turn out on extra occasions 1s 
admirable. The society in Buffalo is, a8 might 
be expected, in excellent condition. It is com- 

of very sabstantial men, and carries as 
rouch civil weight as any society in Buffalo. For 
numbers and appearance it has been compared 
to the Rev. Mr. Furness’s congregation in Phil- 


| while the Holy Father, and the Advocate Mo- 


| the agitations of Switzerland and Portugal—who 


| Was Un Thar PObY off WUE hd ap ee Ag oUt 


I| ed; if not, they were kept in custody. Mor3 








adelphia. It is the only Society west of us which 


marked instigators of these Roman revolutions, 
hold secret meetings here and there. But the 
popular police is on the alert. The Romans, in 
their present state of excitement, will not be eas- 
ily lulled to sleep. They watch the traces of every 
conspiracy, and soon discover who are the con- 
spirators, and where are their places of meeting. 
Disgoveries of this kind came to light on the 
evening of the 14th of July. 

‘“‘On the morning of the 15th a notice was 
posted up in the public streets, denouncing the 
Conspiracy and the conspirators. This was a 
day of fearful agitation. Groups of people as- 
semoled at every counet to read and copy the 
notice ; to touch it was prohibited. * Mean- 


randi, the fiscal, being informed of the circum- 
stances, and through the arrest having gained a 
clue to the plot that was in preparation, immedi- 
ately adopted vigorous measures for counterac- 
ting it. There was serious ground for alarm. 
The designs of the conspirators, their numbers, 
and their resources, all were involved in mystery. 
A certain Count Bertola, who had been during 
seine months in Rome, aman mixed up with 


he was with difficulty saved by the intervention 
of a bold and active citizen. Then suddenly, in 
consequence of the Pope's orders, the Civic 
Guard was called out. The youth of Rome, 
amidst the hurry and confusion of the occasion, 
armed themselves with wonderful alacrity, and 
double the number required was soon assembled. 
The arsenal had not sufficient muskets for so 
many, and 200 of the Guards proceeded to the 
Tennis-ground to be armed under the orders of 
the Commandani-General. Their return by 

torch light, amid the cheers of the populace, 

the immediate advance of the Civic Guards, the 

generous zeal of those who had not arrived in 

time to join them, formed altogether a very sin- 
gular and impréssive spectacle. During this 

armament the quarters of the Carabineers were 

secured by doubling the sentinels ; the posts of 
the line were reinforced, and strict orders were 

given to the Cavalry and Artillery to hold 

themselves in readiness, with the horses sad- 

died and cannon charged. ‘The people in the 

meantime kept moving about in agitation like 

the Waves of the sea in a ternpest. They trav- 

ersed the city and grouped themselves here and 

there. These movements, varieusly interpret- 

ed, gave rise to many suspicions. he arrival 

of Cardinal Ferretti, who was accidentally re- 

cognized, changed the scene from gloom to 

cheerfulness, from discontent to pleasure. ‘The 

Corso was immediately illuminated as he passed 

along, and he was accompanied to the Quirinal 

by a crowd of people, in whose outcries public 

feeling was very unequivocally expressed.‘* Am- 

mazzate il Grasselini!”’ was one of the shouts 

often repeated. The cardinal, who must have 

felt himself in a position similar to that of Ferrer 

di Manzoni, gave utterance to pacific remarks, 

made promises of justice, and appeared twice ate 
the window to acknowledge the greetings of the 

assembled multitude.—These incidents fortu- 

nately operated as a diversion. ‘I'he crowds af- 

terwards dispersed, and the remainder of the 

night was tranquil. 

**Hovever, there was no relaxation of vigil- 
ance and activity. Captain Alaj and Colonel 
Freddi immediately left the city, and it is un- 
derstood that they have stationed themselves in 
the forest of Fajola. During the day (ihe 17th) 
the arming and equipment of the Civic Guard 
was completed ; the corps had mustered with 
extraordinary promptitude and coors y and it pos- 
sessed entire popular confidence. The search 
of the house of the Freddi, which was effected 
just at the moment when they were peparing to 
burn their papers ; the arrest of Bertola, and the 
expulsion from the city of a host of thieves and 
bad characters, were the first operations of the 
Civic Guard, aided by the people. 

‘As yet, all accounts relating tu the conspir- 
acy are very vague. On Saturday, reports were 
current that a aumber of Faeptini had arrived. 
A generat pursuit was set on foot, and there en- 
sued a scene of great disorder, which could 
alone he justified by the necessity of the occa- 
sion, but fortunately there was no infraction of 
the law. 

“Throughout Saturday and Sunday the pop- 
ulace arrested in the streets many suspected per- 
sons, and consigned them to the custody of the 
Civie Guard. ‘EZ un Faentino !’’ was the cry, 
whenever any one excited suspicion, and the 
individual was instantly secured; the people, 
meanwhile, exclaiming. Give him in charge to 
the Nazionale!’ Respect the law! Do him no 
harm, for as yet he is only suspected !’ The per- 
sons thus arrested were searched; if all was 
found to be right they were immediately liberat- 


than 20 of these persons were found to be pos- 
sessed of daggers and letters of recommendation 
to individuals, whose names were in the famous 
Cartello. Most of them had money in their 
pockets. One, who was taken in the act of 
begging, and who had every appearance of mis- 
ery, was, on being searched, found in posses- 
sion of a poniard, together with 15 ungardi in 
guld, and two havare. On the person of anoth- 
er was found an order to assassinate a certain 
individual. . é 

‘On Sunday, amidst all this excitement, the 
Pope proceeded quietly tothe church of the 


jment will seek to hush up the matter. 


| tion ; but, pacific or violent, it is a radical revo- 


No sooner had the Guards passed along the 
Corso than Captain Mazarelli, of the Chasseurs 
(he who betrayed the Liberals at Rimini ia 
1831,) whose name was in the notice posted in 
the streets, attempted to make his way through 
the crowd. He wore his full uniform, and 
placing his hand on the hilt of his sword he as- 
sumed a threatening aspect. What a scene en- 
sued! The mob saluted him like dogs barking 
ata bull. Luckily for him he was near the pa- 
lace of the Sardinian Legation, and he entered 
it imploring protection. The people pursued 
him to the door, and then suddenly halted ; no 
one attempted to cross the threshhold. ‘We 
know the respect due to a foreign Minister,’ 
they exclaimed, ‘we will not compromise the 
Pope.’ Muzarelli was brought from his place 
of refuge by the Civic Guard, and conducted to 
prison. Yesterday chase was given to another 
vf the conspirators named Minardi, known as 
the spy ‘——~a. He was pursued round the 
district of San Andrea delle Fratie, and it wae 
confidently alleged he was taken. Public tran- 
quility was, however, somewhat compromised 
by the mistake that was committed in not bring- 
ing Minardi into the city immediately on his cap- 
tare at half past 2 in the afternoon, It was an- 
nounced that he was not taken, in the hope of 
dispersing the mob, who it was feared would 
attack and kill the prisoner; but this announce- 
ment served only to irritate the people, who lin- 
gered about the streets till half past 1 in the 
morning. The tumult then became dreadful. 
Weapons were brandished, and threats and im- 
precations were uttered. The pro-Governatore 
harangued the populace, and for a time the tu- 
mult ceased ; but it soon broke out again. Fath- 
et Ventura then made his appearance, and de- 
livered an address in the name of the Pope. The 
crowd and pressure was so fearful that the 
Civie Guard found it necessary to barricade 
some of the streets to prevent accidents. The 
people were highly excited and indignant, under 
the supposition that they had been duped. *You 

let Grasselini escape !' they exclaimed, ‘we will 
have this one!’ The public seems to be im- 

pressed with the idea that the trials will not be 
brought to a fair issue. 

‘*The names of the Cardinals implicatéd in 

the plot have been published. Their number is 

very considerable. Itis feared that the Govern- 

This 

causes irritation. The people and the soldiery 

act together energetically and fraternally. Par- 

ties of young men have repaired to the Campag- 
na in pursuit of Nardoni and Freddi.* Not 4 
single drop of blood has been shed notwithstand- 
ing the violence of the popular commotion. 
The fury of the demonstration against the ret- 
rograde party is inconceivable. Love for the per- 
son of the Pope, and respect for the Civic 
Guard, are the two elements which have se- 
cured public tranquility in this pacific revolu- 


lution of principles. 

“Two great questions engross public curios- 
ity, viz: the ground to be taken by the Govern- 
ment and the issue of the trials. For the satis- 
faction of the innocent these trials must ne- 
cessarily be public. The protection of the in- 
nocent also demands fairly conducted trials, 
which shall sift the affair to the bottom,no mat- 
ter who -may be implicated or compromised. 
That the plot has had existence is beyond a 
doubt. The flight of the conspirators, the pres- 
ence of the assassins, the puoniards, the letters, 
the money found on their persens, the payments 
made by agents—all are facts cerufied and 
prWiifers Ws"Rdt yer kitown, ‘srsfound on the 
found no less than 400 cartridges, a number of 
balls, several daggers, and a portrait of Pius LX, 
with whiskers and mustachios for the purpose of 
exciting ridicule. It is, moreover, affirmed, 
that various combustibles were sprinkled about 





Civic Guard, who escorted him to the church. | 











first time, pronounced his benediction on the Hod why should it be thought impossible for . 


to have this love begotten in him’ * 

What more ap me the doctrine of spirit- 
| influence itself, than to believe that as the 
pitit of Jehovah are the worlds of matter, 
is a presence of power and government 
io all objects, so all souls of all ages and capac- 
ities, have a moral presence of the Divine Love 
in them, and a nurture of the Spirit appropriate 

to their wants? 

id * * a * 

_ We certainly know that mgch of what is 
called Christiah nurture only serves to make the 
subject of religion odious, and that, as nearly 
as we can discover, in exact proportion to the 
amount of religious teaching received. * * 
Something is wanted that is better than teach- 
ing, something that transcends mere effort and 
will work—the loveliness of a good life, the re- 
pose of faith, the confidence of righteous ex- 
tion, the sacred and cheerful liberty of the 


gz 
that are silent ‘aud. imperceptible, a 
spirit of daty and religious dadiones to God-— 
his only is Christian nurture, the nutture of 
the Lord, ° * of > 
And when, in fact, is the human heart found 
to be so ductile to the motives of religion, as in 


easy it is then, as compared with the stubborn- 
ness of adult years, to make all _ seem 
odious, all good lovely and desirable. If ; not 
discouraged by some ill-temper, which bruises 
all the gentle sensibilities, or repelled by some 
technical view of religious character, whieh pats 
it beyond his age, how ready is he to be taken 
by good, as it were, beforehand, and yield his 
ductile nature to the truth and Spirit of God, 
and to a fixed prejudice against all that God for- 
bids. He cannot understand, of course, in the 
earliest stage of childhood, the philosophy of 
religion as a renovated experience, and that is 
not the form of the first lessons he is to receive. 
He is not to be told that he must have a new 
heart and exercise faith in Christ's atonement. 
We are to understand, that a right spirit may 
be virtually exercised in children, when, as yet, 
it is not intellectually received, or as a form of 
doctrine. Thus if they are put upon an effort 
to be good, connecting the fact that God desires 
it and will help them in the endeavor, that is all 
which, in a very early age, they can receive, 
and that includes every thing—repentance, love, 
duty, dependence, faith. Nay, the operative 
truth necessary to a new life may possibly be 
communicated through and from the parent, be- 
ing revealed in his looks, manners and ways of 
life, before they are of an age to understand the 
teaching of words; for the Christian scheme, 
the gospel, is really wrapped up in the life of 
every Christian parent and beams out from him 
as a living epistle, before it escapes from the 
lips, or is taught in words. And the Spirit of 
trnth may as well make this living truth effect- 
ual, as the preaching of the gospel itself. Nev- 
er is it too early for good to be communicated. 
+ * a * * 


There are many who assume the radical good- 
ness of human rature, and the work of Christ- 
ian education is, in their view, only to educate, 
and educe the good that isin us.. Let no one 
be disturbed by the suspicion of a co-incidence 
between what I have here said and such a theo- 
ry. The natural vity of man is plainly as- 
serted in the ecriftttes, and if it were not, the 
familiar laws of physiology would require us to 
believe, what amounts to the same thiny. And 
if neither scripture nor physiology taught us the 
doctrine, if the child was born as clear of natu- 
ral _prejudice or damage, as Adam before his sin 

a stable, intelligent virtue hereafter, would still 
involve an experiment of evil, therefore a fall 
and bondage under the laws of evil; so that, 
view the matter as we will, there is no so un- 
reasonable assumption, none so wide of all just 





for the purpose of barning the clothes of the 
people. The plans of the conspirators will, 
when made known, doubtless disclose extraor- 
dinary facts. ‘The addresses prepared for the 
Carabineers to the people are published. The 
amicable feeling which now prevails between 
the people, the Carabineers, and the Civic 
Guard, sufficiently denotes the moderate and 
enlightened spirit by which all are animated. 
The Pope has declared that the first night of 
his pontificate, in which he slept tranquilly, was 
that which followed the installation of the Civic 
Guard. 

«The retrograde party is now fairly annihilat- 
ed and we may confidently look forward toa 
new, splendid, and solidly organized Goveru- 
ment.” 





*Freddi has since been arrested. 





CHRISTIAN NURTURE. 


{From Dr. Bushnell’s Discourses. ] 


Tue CHILD is TO GRow up A CueisTiaNn. In 
other words, the aim, effort and expectation 
should be, not, as is commonly assumed, that 
the child is to grow up in sin, to be converted 
after he comes toa mature age, but that he 
is to open on the world as one that is spiritually 
renewed, not remembering the time when he 
went through a technical experience, but seem- 
ing rather to have loved what is good from his 
earliest years. 

* * * ° * 
If you have endeavored to realize the very 
truth | here affirm, but find that your children 
do not exhibit the character you have looked for ; 
if they seem to be intractable to religious influ- 
ences, and sometimes to display an apparent 
aversion tothe very subject of religion itself, 
you are not, of course, to conclude that the doc- 
trine | here maintain is untrue or impracticable. 
You may be unreasonable in your expectations of 
your children. Possibly, there may be seeds of 
holy principle in them, which you do not discov- 
er. Acchild acts out his present feelings, the 
feelings of the moment, without qualifi- 
cation or disguise. And how, many times, 
would all you appear, if yuu were to do the same! 
Will you expect of them to be better and 
more constant and consistent than yourselves ; 
or will you rather expect them tu be children, 
human children still, living a mixed life, trying 
out the good and evil of the world, and prepar- 
ing as older Christians do, when they have 
taken a lesson of sorrow and emptiness, to turn 
again to the true good ? 

a 7. * * * 
There is, then, as the subject appears to us, 
no absurdity in supposing tnat children are to 
grow up in Christ. What authority have you 
from the scriptures to tell your child, or by any 
sign, to show him that you do not expect him 
truly to love aad obey God, till after he has 
spent whole years in hatred and wrong * What 
authority to make him feel that he is the most 
unprivileged of all human beings, capable of 
sin, but incapable of repentance ; old enough to 
resist all good, but too young to receive any 
good whatever ! 

* - * a a 
But my child is a sinner, you will say, and 
how can [ expect him to begin a right life, until 
God gives hii a new heart! This is the eom- 
mon way of speaking, and | state the objection 
in its own phraseology, that it may recognize it- 
self. Who then has told you that a child can- 
not have the™new heart of which you speak ! 
Whence do you learn that if you live the life of 
Christ, before him and with him the law, of the 
Spirit of Life may not be such as to include and 
quicken him alsot And why should it be 
thought incredible that there should be some 
really good principle awakened in the mind of a 
child t For this is all that is implied in a Christ- 





Missione, and was greeted by the enthusiastic 
applause of the people. His Holiness “for the 


ian state. The Christian is one who has sim- 
ply begun to love what is good for its own aake, 


philosophy, as that which proposes to form a 
child to virtue, by simply educing or drawing 
out what isin him. The growth of Christian 
virtue is no vegetable process, no mere onward 
development. It involves a struggle with evil, 
a fall and rescue. The soul becomes establish- 
ed in holy virtue, as a free exercise, only as it 
is passed round the corner of fall and redemp- 
tion, ascending thus unto God through a double 
experience, in which it learns the bitterness of 
evil and the worth of fighting its way out of one 
and achieving the other asa victory. Thechild, 
therefore, may as well begin life under a law of 
hereditary damage, as to plunge himself into 
evil by his own experiment, which he will as 
naturally do from the simple impulse of curiosi- 
ty, or the instinet of knowledge, as from any 
noxious quality in his mold derived from descent. 
For it is not sin which he derives from his pa- 
rents; at least not sin in any sense which imports 
blame, but only some preyndice to the perfect 
harmony of his mold, some kind of pravity or 
obliquity which inclines him to evil. These 
suggestions are offered not as necessary to be 
received in every particular, but simply to show 
that the scheme of education proposed is not to 
be idantified th another, which assumes the 
radical goodness of human nature, and accord- 
ing to which, if it be true, Christian education 
is insignificant. 
It is implied in all dur religious philosophy 
that, if a child ever does any thing inea right 
spirit, ever loves any thing because it ie good 
and right, it involves the dawn of a new life.— 
* * * And when he is brought to exercise 
a spirit of true and loving submission to the 
good law of his parents, what will you see, 
many times, but a look of childish joy and a 
happy sweetness of manner and a ready delight 
in authority, as like to all the demonstrations of 
Christian experience, as any thing childish can 
be to what is mature? 
Children have been so trained as never to re- 
member the time when they began to be relig- 
ious. Baxter was, at one time, greatly troub- 
led concerning himself, because he could re- 
collect no time, when there was a gracious 
change in his character, But he discovered 
at length, that ‘‘ education is as properly a 
means of grace as preaching,’’ and thus founda 
sweeter comfort in his love to God, that he 
learned to love him so early. The European 
churches, generally, regard Christian piety more 
as a habit of life, formed under the training of 
childhood, and less as a marked spiritual change 
in experience. In Germany, for example, the 
church includes all the people, and it is remark- 
able that, under a scheme so loose and with so 
much of pernicious etror taught in the pulpit, 
there 1s yet so much of deep religious feeling, 
much of lovely and simple character and a savor 
of Christian piety so generally prevalent in the 
community. So true is this that the German 
pecple are every day spoken of as a people re- 
ligious by nature ; no other way being observed 
of accounting for the strong religious bent they 
mavifest. Whereas it is due, beyond any rea- 
sonable question, to the fact that children are 
placed under a form of treatment which expects 
them to be religious, and are not discouraged by 
the demand of an experience above their years. 
Again, the Moravian Brethren, it is agreed by 
all, give as ripe and graceful an exhibition of 
piety as any body of Christians living on the 
earth, and it is the radical distinction of their 
system that it rests its power on Christian edu- 
cation. They make their churches schools of 
holy nurture to childhood, and expect their 
children to grow up there, as plants in the house 
of the Lord. Accordingly it is affirmed that 
not one in ten of the resins of oh er 
ecollects any time, when he began to be relig- 
se Is it en incredible that what has -been 
can bet Would it not be wiser and more mod- 
est, when facts are against us, to admit that 
there is certainly some bad error, either in our 
life, or in our doctrine, or in both, which it be- 
comes us to amend ! 








_ glowing ey =p eapr hy ‘ 
warm a ial nurture, aes in ity by, ike 
methods ager ae ible, 4 trisereenh “aa oh leas ‘ete ¢ 


the simple, ingenuous age of childhood? How | scripture, and, the laws of i 
‘already intimated, the 





THE ORGANIC CONNECTION OF CHARACTER 
BETWEEN PARENT AND CHILD. 


Once more, if we narrowly examine the rela- 
tion of parent and child, we shall not fail to dis- 
cover something like a law of organic connec- 
tion, as regards character, subsisting between 
them. 
believe, and natural to expect that the faith of 
one will be propagated in the other. Perhaps I 
should rather say, such a connection as induces 
the conviction that the character of one is ac- 
tually included in that of the other, as a seed is 
formed in the capsule ; aud being there matured, 
by a nutriment derived from the stem, is gradu- 
aily separated from it. Itis a singular fact, that 
many believe substantially the same thing, in re- 
gard to * ee cter, but have no thou i 
any such possibility in regard to good. 
fas been much speculation, of late, as to wheth- 
era child is born in depravity, or whether - the 
depraved* character is su 
for according to the most | of the 
subject, a child is really not bern till he a 

state;-and ‘never before th 






from the infantile 


time can be said to receive and prop- 
erly individual. nature. he ee of 
» i have 


compel that a 
child’s natare is somehow pos by descent 
from parents, who are under the corrupting ef- 
fects of sin. But this taken 2s a question re- 
lating to the mere punctum is, OF precise 
point of birth, is not a question of any so grave 
import, as is generally sup ; forthe child, 
afier birth, is still within the matrix of the pa- 
rental life, and will be more or less, for many 
years. Andthe parental life will be flowing 
into him all that time, just as naturally, and by 
a law as truly organic, as when the sap of a 
trunk flows into a limb. * * At first, the child 
is held as a mere passive lump in the arms, and 
he opens into conscious life under the soul of the 
parent streaming into his eyes and ears, through 
the Manners and tones of the nursery. The 
kind and degree of passivity are yradually 
changed as life advances. A little farther on it 
is observed that a smile wakens a smile—any 
kind of sentiment or passion, playing in the face 
of the parent, wakens a responsive sentiment or 
passion. Irritation irritates, a frown withers, 
love expands a look congenial to itself, and why 
not holy love? Next the ear is opened to the 
understanding of words, but what words the 
child shall hear, he cannot choose, and has as 
little capacity to select the sentiments that are 
poured into his soul. Farther on, the parents 
begin to govern him by appeals to will, express- 
ed in commands, and whatever their requirement 
may be, he can as little withstand it, as the vio- 
let can cool the scorching sun, or the tattered 
leaf can tame the hurricane. Next they ap- 
point his school, choose his books, regulate his 
company, decide what form of religion, and 
what religious opinions he shall be taught by 

taking him to a church of their own selection. 
In all this, they infringe upon no right of the 
child, they only fulfil an office which belongs to 
them. Their will and character are designed to 
be the matrix of the child’s will and character. 
Meantime he approaches more and more closely, 
and by a gradual process to the proper rank and 
responsibility of an individual creature, during 
all which process of separation, he is having 

their exercises and ways translated into him.— 

Then at last, he comes forth to act his part in 
such color of evil and why not of good, as he 
has derived from them? he*tendency of all 


our modern speculations is to an extreme indi- 
wiht st rar as ty mranco-rreerw- we Led uof Suan 


ic laws ; not observing that character may be, 
to a great extent, only the free development of 
exercises previously wrought in us, or extended 
to us, when other wills had us within their 
sphere. * * * Weseem to fancy that there 
is some definite moment when a child becomes 
a moral agent, passing out of a condition where 
he is a moral nullity, and where no moral agen- 
cy touches his being. Whereas he is rather to 
be regarded at the first, as lying within the 
moral agency of the parent and passing out by 
degrees through a course of mixed agency toa 
proper independency and self-possession. The 
supposition that he becomes, at some certain 
moment, a complete moral agent, which a mo- 
ment before he was not, is clumsy and has no 
agreement with observation. The separation is 
gradual. He is never, at any moment after 
birth to be regarded as perfectly beyond the 
sphere of good and bad exercises; for the pa- 
rent exercises himself in the child, playing his 
emotions and sentiments, and working a charac- 
ter in him, by virtue of an organic power.— 
And this is the very idea of Christian educa- 
tion, that it begins with nurture or cultivation. 
And the eam is that the Christian life and 
spirit of the pafent shall flow into the mind of 
the child, to blend with his incipient and half- 
formed exercises; that they shall thus beget 
their own good within him, their thoughts, 
Opinions, faith and love, which are to become a 
little more and yet a little more his own separ- 
ate character. * * * We are never, at any 
age, so independent as to be wholly out of the 
reach of organic laws which affect our charac- 
ter. All society is organic—-the church, the 
state, the school, the family—and there is a 
spirit in each of these organisms, peculiar to it- 
self, and more or less hostile, more or less favor- 
able to religious character, and to some extent, 
at least, sovereign over the individual man. * 
* * The child is only more within the 
power of organic laws than we all are. We 
possess only a mixed individuality all our life 
ong. A pure, separate, individual man, living 
wholly within, and from himself, isa mere fic- 
tion. Nosuch person ever existed, or evercan. 
I need not say that this view of an organic con- 
nection of character snbsisting between parent 
and child, lays a basis for notions of Christian 
education, far different from those which now 
prevail, under the cover of a merely fictitious 
and mischievous individualism. 

In the strong language I have used concern- 
ing the organic connection of character between 
the parent and the child, it is not designed to as- 
sert a power in the parent to renew the child, 
or that the child can be renewed by any agency 
of the Spirit jess immediate, than that which 
renews the parent himself. When a germ is 
formed on the stem of any plant, the formative 
instinct of the plant may be said in one view to 
produce it; but the same solar heat which 
quickens the plant, must quicken also the germ 
and sustain the internal action of growth, by a 
common presence in both. So if there be an 
organic power of character, in the parent, such 
as that of which I have spoken, it is not a com- 
plete power in itself, but only soch a power as 
demands the realizing presence of the Spirit of 
God, both’in the parent and the child, to give it 
effect. [Ib. 





DEFICIENT STYLE OF PIETY. 


ve some good points, in which we 
ab * favorably vith Christians of other 
times, but our style of piety is sadly deficient, 
in many respects, and that to such a degree that 
we have little cause for self congratulations. 
With all our activity and boldness of movemeni, 
there is a certain hardness and rudeness, a want 
of sensibility to things that do not lie in action, 
which cannot be too mach deplored, or too soon 
rectified. We hold a piety,of conquest Sgr 
than oflove. A kind of public Lants fhe noe 
strenuous and fiery on great oe aa ’ 
wants the beauty of holiness, reer } man etd 
singleness of aim, loveliness, ge may a 
another term not so immediately religious, 





one that carries, by association, & thousand re- 








Such a connection as makes it easy to / 
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igious qualities—wants demesticity of eharac- 
‘ter. For some reason, we do not make a Chrie- 
tian atmosphere about us. ‘There is a nratvel- 
ous want of saver im our piety. Itis aflower 
of autumn, colored as highly as it need ‘be to 
the eye, but destitate of fragrance. dt is too 






much to that,«with a sentiment, we 
can fulfil @ie true idea of istran education. 
Any *such}hopé were even p ptuous. At 
the same , there is nd@. so ya way of 


.wemoving the deficiences just-described, as to 
recal our Churches:to their duties in domestic 
ife—those humble, daily, hourly duties, where 
the spirit we-breathe shail be a perpetual ele- 
ment of power and love bathing the life of 
hildhood. {Ib. 








Gorrection. Read the Jast sentence but 
‘three in the first column of extracts from Dr. 
*Bushnell, as fellows :— 

Whence do you learn, that if you live the 

life of Christ, before him and with him, the law 
“of the Spirit of Life may not he such as to include 


-and qaicken him alsot 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 11, 1847. 


REMOVAL. 

up The office of the Christian Register is 
removed to No. 22 School Street, to the build- 
ing called ‘‘Haiding's gallery,’ near Washing- 
ton street. 
































DR. BUSHNELL. 

The extracts on the first page of to-day’s pa- 
per, from Rev. Dr. Bushnell’s First Discourse 
en Christian Nurture, will doubtless receive 
from the readers of the Register that attention 
which the importance of the subject, and of the 
recent events connected with its discussion, de- 
mands. la se complete a work, where there is 
no needless ornament, or illustration, or argu- 
ment, it has been difficult to make selections, 
which should present the author’s views with 
any completeness ; and as we ran our eye among 
the branches to see what should be severed he- 
fore transplanting the tree, and lopped off one 
here and there anti] we had reduced it te a little 
Jess than one half its original fulness, we con- 
fess we ofien doubted whether it would not have 
been better to have retained some that we cut 
off, and to have cut off some that we retained. 
But the trunk of the tree is preserved, and, or- 
ganically connected with it, some of the outer- 
most and topmost branches. Nothing has been 
omitted which affects in the least the theological 
and philosophical views of Dr. Bushnell ; noth- 
ing, which, if presented, would not even make 
the extracts that are given, more acceptable to 
those who approve of them. 

Dr. Bushnell has hervically confessed in the 
‘*Argument’”’ which followed the publication of 
his discourses, that he‘thad a secret hope before- 
hand of carrying the assent of the Unitarians ;” 
that he ‘‘did seek to present the truth in such 
a way that all their objections might be obviat- 
ed ;"’ that, though he ‘‘knows not that any of 
their writers have presented views that are simi- 
jar,’ yet “if they have, he accepts them.” 
Whether his views might have met with a gen- | 
eral reception in that quarter, he has of course 
been unable to ascertain, in consequence of the 
early suppression of his book. But the manner 
in which it has been received by those whe were 
so fortunate as to obtain the book, and who have 

SROSRR SM ARRER Ep was. none too rane 
ee a shope was none too san- ' 
guine. We are happy in the effort, this week, 
to piace his views more extensively before the 
Unitarian body, whom he wished to reach. 
Next week, we will either make similar extracts 
from the second of his two discourses, or faith- 
fully present the points in which he differs, if he 
differs at all, from Unitarians: so that those who 
are among the persons for whom he is not 
ashamed nor afraid to confess he wrote, may see 
for themselves, whether they accept his views, 
and whether ‘‘all their objections’’ have been 
“*obviated.”” 

When, in reading his discourses for the first 

time, we came to the paragraph which is quotea 
in the second column of extracts, commencing 
with ‘there are many who assume the radical 
goodness of human nature,’’ we supposed, at 
the moment, we were suddenly far apart from 
him, but we perceived the contrary before we 
had finished the paragraph. We did however, 
conjecture that it was a rusq, which not a few 
Orthodox writers have practiced to avert suspi- 
cion of their being inclined to heresy, by throw- 
ing in a spirited disclaimer against certain heret- 
ical notions. We acknowledge that in our 
thoughts, we did injustice to Dr. Bushnell. 
The following extract from his ‘‘Argument’’ 
on the 26th page, in reference to this very para- 
graph, is sufficient to vindicate him, while the 
subject is now so presented as certainly to ob- 
viate every objection. 





, 





“Since my tract was published,’’ says Dr. 

B., ‘it has been signified to me privately that I 
have done the Unitarians injustice in the para- 
graph (p. 21, 22) where allusion is made to 
them. Ihave been assured that they do not 
cunsider it to be the work of Christian education, 

**to educate or educe the good that is in us.”’ 

It was not my design to misrepresent them, but 
it is difficult, in so great a diversity of sentiment, 
to ascertain with any precision what may prop- 
erly be attributed to them. That there is a sus- 
ceptibility to good, in every mind, fallen though 

it be, is to me beyond a reasonable question. 
The soul has that within it, which may be ap- 
pealed to by what is right and holy. It ean feel 

the beauty of trnth, only not as when practically 
embraced. God is to ita lovely being, lovely 
in all the points of his character and government, 

only not loved. The mind also has ideals re- 
vealed in itself that are even celestial, and it is 
the strongest of all proofs of its depravity that, 
when it would struggle up towards its ideals, it 
cannot reach them ; cannot, as apart from God, 
even lift itself toward them. Now this capacity 

or susceptibility to good, I have supposed the 
Unitarians to consider as good in itself, that it is 
morally good, deserving or meritorious. That 
I have often seen language of this kind, 1 am 

certain. 1 dissent from it, as [ would from the 

inference that one is a friend of truth, because 
he has a perceptive power for the truth. There 
is not, and really can be no proper yoodness in 

a soul, till it practically embraces, as its final end 
and law, and thus becomes united to, the right, 
or, what is the same, to God and the principles 
of God. Previously to this the power we have 
to feel the right, and be attracted by the good, 
are only the more conclusive proofs of depravity , 
inasmuch as we are found to reject what we 
practically approve, and to mortify the noblest 
wants ef our being. And the moment we with- 
draw our mind, in such a case, from tbe simple 
attitude of contemplation, to reflect u our 
own guilty unlikeness to God, or remind our- 
selves of laws and constraints which we still de- 
sign to violate, then also will be discovered the 
possibility of hating what we feel to be lovely, 
and in fact that no enmity is so truly bitter, as 
that which wrong feels towards the desecrated 
goodness of its object.”’ 


Having thus placed the views of Dr. B. be- 
fore the readers of the Register, each might be 
left to decide for himself how far he agrees with 


‘them, and how far he disagrees, and, what fact of al ivine, supernatural constitution, in- 


far more important, to carry into Pp 
gteat principles of Christian Nurture 

mind approves, whether in whole or in Breat 
part as herein set forth. But it may be @ useful 
and not unnecessary task, to present in brief 
those points of agreement. For th 
be the great “diversity of sentiment’? whieh Dr. 
Bushnell supposes to exist among U nitari 
certainly errs in saying that ‘‘f is diffiew 
certain with any precision what may properly b 
attributed to them,”’ especially on the subject 
under consideration. 
_|than to ascertain the precise opinions of any 
other body of Christians, embracing any consid- 
erable portion of independent thinkers. 
Now we maintain that Dr. Bushnell harmo- 
nizes with Unitarians in his views of human na- 


lt is not more 


corporated with the course of nature, by means of 
the Church,”’—we should ourselves rather say,in- 
corporated by means of Christ, the Head of the 
Church, through his recorded Gospel, and God’s 
own Spirit, with the Church co-working. 

To come to Dr. Bushnell’s view of regenera- 
tion, and of the means of spiritual renovation and 
culture. Itis that ‘‘all souls of all ages and 
capacities have a moral presence of the Divine 
love in them ; a nurture of the Spirit appropriate 
to their wants;’’ that human nature is a ‘‘ductile 
nature”? which the child is ‘‘ready to yield to 
the truth and Spirit of God, and to a fixed pre- 
judice against all that God forbids ;”’ that ‘the 
loveliness of a good life, the cheerful liberty of 
the Spirit, all glowing about the young soul as 
a warm ‘and genial nurture, forms in it by me- 
thods that are silent and imperceptible, a spirit 


the 
his 


h there 


A 





ture, of religion, of the fall into evil and redemp- 
tion from it, of regeneration, and of the means 
of spiritual renovation and culture. He remarks 
that he has hitherto ‘‘supposed Unitarians to 
consider the capacity and susceptibility to good 
as good in itself, as morally good, deserving or 
meritorious,’’ and that he has ‘‘often seen lan- 
guage of this kind,’”’ he is ‘certain.’ Where 
he has seen it we cannot conjecture, except in 
| the writiags of opponents who have misrepresent- 
ed Unitatians. He surely cannot find it in 


writings of living preachers in high repute 
among the denomination. 
many Uniiarian preachers, are intimate with a 
few, but we never heard such a sentimeat fall 
from their lips, nor anything which could be 
consirued into it except by the most violent 
wresting from its true import. 
principle is that character alone is morally good. 
If they have spoken of the goodness of human 
nature, they have spoken of it as they would 
of a good soii—good for what might be made 
to grow from it; good for the purposes of 
righteousness and obedience to which it is 
adapted ; good as being in Dr. Bushnell*s own 


|apply it universally, or even generally. 


Channing, he cannot find it in Ware, vor in the 


We have heard 


Their great 


language ‘‘a capacity and susceptibility to good.” 
While there is this susceptibility to good, we 
all believe, and feel, and acknowledge, there is 
also susceptibility to evil ; that as good soil may 
produce weeds, which hinder the growth of 
good grain, so from a good nature evil may 
spring up, and does spring up, and hinder the 
growth of goodness and righteousness. We 
confess we cannot speak so strongly of the evil 
in human nature as Dr. Bushnell in his ‘‘Ar- 
gument’’ seems to speak, at the close of the 


of duty, and religious obedience to God.” The 
formation of this spirit is regeneration. Certain 
doctrines supposed to be essential to its formation, 
as 
such. Nay, he freely recognizes ‘‘much of 
lovely and simple character and a savor of 


error is taught in the pulpit.’’ These views and 
modes of expression are preeminently Unitarian. 


the head of ‘Organic connection of character,” 


““Christ’s atonement,’”’ he does not consider 
Christian piety,” where even ‘‘much pernicious 


Aad his closing paragraph in the extract under 


we believe will be generally if nt universally 
responded to as a truth which his own happy 
illustration enables one to feel more strongly— 
that the child ‘‘cannot be renewed, by any 
agency less immediate than that which renews 
the parent himself ;’’ that as ‘the. same solar 
heat which quickens the plant, must quicken 
also the germ and sustain the internal action of 
growth, by a common presence in both; so if 
there be an organic power of character, in the 
parent, such as that of which I have spoken, it 
is not a complete’ power in itself, but only such 
a power as demands the realizing presence of 
the Spirit of God, both in the parent and the 
child, to give it effect.”’ 

We must bring our article to a close, without 
touching on Dr. Bushnell’s theory of organic 
connection of character. ‘There will be differ- 
ence of opinion probably as to the worth of this 
theory, though some will accept it cordially, and 
prize it highly. In the results which his 
philosophy on the subject comes to, there will | 
be general concurrertee among all Unitarians 
who have a clear idea of his theory. 


Such then is our view of this now celebrated 
book of Christian Nurture. If there are readers 





passage we have quoted from, if he means to 
We 
have heard preachers speak of man’s enmity as | 
sufficiently bitter to pluck the Almighty from | 
his throne if they could; but the consciousness of | 
every man and woman and child present contra- | 
dicted him. And we remember that a venera- 

ble man, a member of an Orthodox Church not | 
more than twenty miles from this city, a man} 
regarded as a saint by all around him—once re- | 
marked to us that “‘he for his own part never | 


felt the degree of enmity that many preachers / and as stoutly maintained in others. For in- 
described. 
that he stood in need of repentance and the | the Christian Watchman denies it. The latter flip- 
grace of God, and of the renewal of his heart pantly remarks, that ‘the Doctor is not so green 
in holiness; and he hoped he had received it ;| 95 not to know that the Unitarians, and especi- 
|but he could not profess to anything more.” ally that portion to which he refers, are no more 


He knew that he had sinned, and 


Dr. Bashnell’s statement is inconsistent more- | 


ever with his own teachings respecting Chris-| Nurture, than with the theology of John Calvin 


tian Nurture. Or ifhe really supposes this bit- | 
ter enmity to exist in every human creature, he | 


Sree be etdtes, oy yn ease! 


graph of the first column of extracts, as “‘living 
a mixed life, trying out the good and evil of the 
world, and preparing as older Christians do, 


emptiness, to turn again tothe true good.” 
With this limitation, and taking the phrase 
‘the possibility of hating what we feel to be 
lovely,”’ and also his remark that “it is not sin 
which the child derives from his pcrents in any 


judice to the perfect harmony of his mold; 
some kind of pravity or obliquity which inclines 
[not necessitates] to evil,” there will be little 
disposition to dissent even in words, while we 
sincerely think there is no real difference in 
thought. 


Dr. Bushnell's views of religion are those 
which Unitarians accept and have maintained. 
‘*The Christian,’’ he says, ‘is one who has 
simply begun to love what is good for its own 
sake.’’ Ife says that if children ‘‘ are put upon 
an effort to be good, connecting the fact that 
God desires it and will help them in the endeavor, 
that is all which, in a very garly age, they can 
receive, and thai includes y thing—repent- 
ance, love, duty, dependence, faith."’ And again, 
‘*It is implied in all our religious philosophy, 
that if achild- ever does any thing ina right 
spirjt, ever loves anything because it is good and 
right, it involves the dawn ofa new life.’’ It 
is as truly implied in all genuine religious phi- 
losophy, that if a man ever does any thing in a 
right spirit, it involves the dawn of a new life. 
Now all this implies and maintains the great truth, 
that righteousness, the being and doing right, 
the being and doing good, in other words good- 
ness and righteousness in heart and life, is 
true religion—which is the very central prin- 
ciple of the faith of Unitarians, and which they 


tions of men. 


Dr. Bushnell’s views of the fall into evil and 
rescue from it, of sin and redemption, are coin- 
cident with the views of Unitarians. There 
is a further diseussion of the question of the 
Fall of Man in his “ Argument’’ pp. 36, 37. 
He holds to natural pravity,”"—he does not 
say depravity. He uses in his ‘* Argument’”’ 
the guarded language of ‘‘ a kind of subjective 
moral necessity that man should make an ex- 
periment of sin, in crder to become finally es- 
tablished in holiness ’’—he does not say absolute 
moral necessity. Nor does he say that the mis- 
chief is from Adam.—As to the fact that child- 


character affected by the character of their 
parents—are born not clear of natural prejudice 
or damage—that there isa noxious quality in 
the child’s mold derived from descent—no phy- 


human nature can fail to see it. 








admit that every human being here in this world 


dage to sin. 


power trafiscending nature.” 





when they have taken a lesson of sorrow and | to take a second thought upon. It is in charac- 


sense which imports blame, but only some pre- | 


have labored for years to set free from the tradi- | 


ren come into the world with tendencies of 


siologist can question it, no thorough student of 
Nor do we 
know any reflecting Unitarian who does not 


makes the experiment of evil, falls into bon- 
We admit it ourselves with sor- 
rowful confession of the experience of the bon- 
dage, more or less in degree and in extent.— 
And we believe that for « rescue,” that for * re- 
demplion,”’ the work “ must be undertaken by a 
We believe 
Christianity is that power—in the beautiful lan- 
guage of Dr. Nevin, quoted with approbation by 
Dr. Bushoell, ‘* Christianity, not the mere con- 
stitution of nature as it stood before, but the 





of the Register, who feel that we have mistaken 
their own views, and that on this sybject they | 
are as Unitarians wide of the opinions of Dr. 
Bushnell, we would esteem it a faver to hear 
from them, and to publish their dissent through 
the Register. We have given our own impres- 
sions after mature deliberation, and with no 
very limited acquaintance with Unitarians. The 
fact of the agreement we have set forth, is 
indeed stoutly denied in some Orthodox quarters, 


stance the New York Recorder maintains it, and 


in agreement with his whole theory of Christian 


or Dr. Hopkins. Their motives in falling so 


violently in love with a certain portion of his 
» may de cactly CUcsscT ne. er civte potrt 


ee 

let ne intelligent friend of evangelical truth be 
deceived.’’ We leave this sort of cockney talk, 
and this slur at motives, for the gentleman's 
| courtesy, we will not say his Christian candor, 


ter with not a little that appears in a paper from 
which, as the known organ of a denomination 
| embracing so many truly liberal and catholic 
|men, better things should be expected. After 
| Dr. Bushnell’s frank avowals in regard to Uni- 
tarians, in the which this 
editor is reviewing, 
the Doctor's view, or in that of any respectable 
| reader, the charge of greenness would more pro- 
| perly fall. 


very pamphlet 
we can imagine where in 


One remark we add in conclusion, that while 
lit must be gratifying to Unitarians-to have the 
‘truths that distinguish them thus responded to, 
jand advocated in such a quarter, and to have 
| proof, in the fact of the reception of the book 
by the reverend Committee of the Mass. S. S. 
| Society at first, and by many others since, that 
Unitarian views of human nature, of righteous- 
ness, of redemption, of spiritual renovation and 
‘culture, have established themselves in the 
| Church among those whose position is antagonist- 
ic to Unitarians, we feel that it would be the poor- 

lest of all employments to be merely congratula- 
| ting ourselves on this account. We rather and 
‘truly rejoics that thus the kingdom of Christ is 
| preparing to spread the more widely, as Chris- 
,tian nurtare shall be more faithfully practiced. 
To Dr. Bushnell we feel under great obliga- 

| tions for the new views he has given of the 
| truths we embrace, and for the new motives by 
| which the great subject he has presented is 
/made to reach our hearts, and influence our 
lives. And we believe that the wide diffusion 
of his work, and its faithful adoption, would 
|form an era of piety in the Church that will 


jgive her ‘‘beauty for ashes, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness."’ 





THE MASS- SUNDAY SCHOOL SocrEty. 


There surely can be but one sentiment in rela- 
lation to the duty of the Publishing Committee 
of this body towards Dr. Bushnell’s hook on 
Christian Nurture, It is that they should either 
take off the interdict, or restore to the author 
the right to publish the book on his own respon- 
sibility. Every consideration of moral obligation 
and expediency dictates such acourse. Wheth- 
er the author has parted with the copyright un- 
conditionally, and the property is absolutely 
theirs ; or whether the circumstances of the case 
would bear him out in demanding it himself 
from the society, still it is for them to move in 
the matter, and to move first. This would do 
much to redeem the character of the Committee 
which now suffers in the estimation as well of 
many in their own denomination, as of others. 
It is hardly to be expected that in this day of 
light and freedom they will take advantage of a 
copyright to prevent the circulation of a book. 
The old despotism of the ‘‘ imprimatur” will, 
not now be tolerated even in the form of first 
buying an author’s thoughts, and then shutting 
them up from,circulation. To use a figure of 
Milton’s, let them feel that ‘* books are to be ev- 
er as freely admitted into the world as any other 
birth,”’ nor let them persist any longer in sitting 
like ** envious Juno ” ‘‘over the nativity 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


$ 


has been misunderstood and abused. 


without it. 
and a denizen of the wérld of spirits, but 


might also be called a Church. 


- that is, a mora), spiritual faith; for that mechani- 
eal exercise of mind which is generally called 


faith might be found even among them. 


truth which he is prone to forget: for it is 
sacrifices. 


by what are called the deeds of the law. 


works. The soul had as little to do with it 
if it was a work of the hands. 


Testament is full of justification by faith. 
only Paul but Jesus are loud in the praises 


it. 


on his lips and pen. It was the same with 


tom of them. 
always to be explained as the assertion of 


is justified by works, not by faith only.” 


that there is and can be no inconsistency 


ny with James. 

a brute or a machine. 
or a machine. 
makes it so. 
ing to God. 


good to men. 


‘*Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.”’ 


It is 
—ithe state of the beart. 


in the sight of him who sees the heart. 


tianity. It is as old as man—as old as the 


earth. 


get. Men forget that they have hearts 


disobedience to God. 


re!igion. 


heart. 


the Jetter of the commandment all. 


only justification of which a moral agent is 
ceptible. 
heart just. 





LETTERS FROM THE WESTWARD. 


1 have plunged here, rather suddenly, 
the heat of summer. 


showers and a cloudy day. 


ne. 
the climate is better than Washington. 


through it against the light. 


will not keep long if filtered. 


with ravines or ancient water-gullies, and 


feet; so that from the river it seems a 


same height, the relics of a great plain. 
the people here try to convince me is much 








of ” this ‘* man’s intellectual offspring.”’ 


For the Register. 


The doctrine of Justification by Faith seems 
at first objectionable on moral grounds, for it 
But let it 
be rightly apprehended, let faith be taken in a 
large, philosophical sense, and it will be seen 
that it was with eternal truth Luther pronounced 
this doctrine the unfailing test of a standing or a 
falling Church. It is not only true, but truth. It is 
not only reasonable, but there could be no reason 
Woe unto man as a moral agent 


this doctrine. Without it no Church can stand. 
Without it the idea of a Church of souls is im- 
possible, unless a cattle-stall or a dog-kennel 
They cannot 
be Churches because they cannot exercise faith, 


And yet this momentous principle, so distin- 
guishing man from the beasts that perish, is a 


expensive truth ; a troublesome one ; it requires 
{n all ages men have rather inclined 
to the idea that they were to justify themselves 
All 
religions, true and false, have gradually declined 
from the high and difficult ground of salvation 
by faith to the lower and narrow principle of 
salvation by formal works; and often, even 
when salvation by faithwas preached in so many 
words, it has been that mechanical formal faith, 
faith in creeds, which may be classed among 


The vocation of all religious Reformers has 
been to carry back the public mind from works 
to faith. The Jews had corrupted their reli- 
gion in this matter, and accordingly the New 
Not 


faith, to the plain undervaluing of works without 
And when the modern Paul, Martin Luther 
arose to reform the corruptions of the Catholic 
Whurch, Justification by Faith was constantly 


other reformers. However strenuously they 
might preach works, faith was to be at the bot- 
Their requirement of works was 


Apostle James must be explained, that ‘‘a man 


account of this assertion Luther used lightly to 
term the Epistle of James an epistle of straw, 
{epistola straminea) ; but he might have seen 


tween the doctrines of Paul and James to any 
intelligent student of man's spiritual nature. 
Both are true, for they look at the matter from 
different stand-points ; but if we go to the bot- 
tom of it, James is first to be explained accord- 
ing to Paul, before Paul is explained in harmo- 


Faith is all in all to man, as he differs from 
For what are the works \tions, of Philadelphia. 
of the jaw without faith? The works of a brute 
The outward act has no moral 
character. Only the belief that it is moral 
lt is not a religious act unless 
prompted by the faith, the belief that it is pleas- 
It is not a benevolent act unless it 
springs from the faith, the trust that it will do 
Thus faith gives it all its virtue. 


Tuvention that marks our actions as good or evil 
The external deeds 
apart from this are of no consequence whatever 
Thus 
we conclude, a man is justified by faith, by the 
internal principle, without the deeds of the law. 
This is no unreasonable and marvellous doctrine 
of which the wor!d never dreamed before Chris- 


created moral agent that served in heaven or 


And yet, we say again, men inevery age fer- | 
seems difficult for them té’see into themselves 
beyond the outside of their bodies and limbs. 
They will begin to think that what they do 
with their hands is virtue or vice, obedience or 
Hence the importance as- 
cribed by the Jews to rites and ceremonies and 
an endless round of external practicesyand their 
ever growing impression that these constituted 
Fall well did they need all that Paul 
could say in derogation from outward ceremoni- 
al, or the deeds of their law, and in commenda- 
tion of faith, or the unseen principle of the 


And just so the Catholics before the Refor- 
mation were overlooking the spirit and making 
They too 
found religion in rites and ceremonies to the 
neglect of the heart and moral principles. They 
too needed all Luther's eulogies of faith and all 
his inculcation of Justification by Faith, as the 


A man is not just unless he is in his 
Nothing but motives canjastify. 
Fives. 


Cincinnati, May 31. 


These two days have 
been hot as July—cooled now, however, by 
We had felt on the 
river the glare of a more southern sun ; but the 
breeze was fresh and the nights were cool. 
Here the heat has been quite wilting and dis- 
organizing—as sudden to the city, almost, as to 


Indiana, seeming to show a great watery realm 
| under ground. 

The neighborhood of Cincinnati promises to 
rival that of Boston in the beauty of its rural 
residences. We drove out on Saturday to visit 
Mr. Perkins, who, you know, is or is to be the 
regular minister here. It is a very pleasant 
spot where he lives, about three miles from the 
city. He is very easy and independent in his 
terms—will not visit ex-officio as pastor, choos- 
ing rather to minister to ‘*the sick and afflicted, 
the ignorant and criminal’’—stipulates that he 
shall do all he can to abolish the Unitarian name 
and distinctive character—and claims, and of 
course uses, the liberty of saying what he 
chooses on all sorts of subjects. Accordingly, 
he preaches, or lectures, extempore, either with 
or without a text; generally on subjects of 
broad and public or social morals—sometimes 
however with equal power and grea: beauty on 
what is more peculiarly spiritual and devotional. 
And a most loyal and attached congregation he 
has, in attendance on his words. His intellec- 
tual power and substantial Christian goodness, 
gain him warm supporters and friends. Men 
have the utmost faith and sympathy in his 
movement, who are widely apart from his theo- 
logical opinions. As to these, the Beechers, 
he says, are nearly right, in classifying him 
(among the trustees of their Education Institute ) 
as “evangelical in sentiment, though belonging 
to no body of Christians.’ The result of his 
movement is, that the society take a very active 
and enlightened interest in whatever is for the 
good of the city and the general cause of benev- 
olence. With unbounded confidence in him, 
they make him their almoner, and that on a fine 
and generous scale. For example, he ascer- 
tained that a ‘‘colored’’ church was very much 
in need of a sum of money for some especial 
purpose, perhaps to become free from debt. 
So, in his deliberate and practical way, he 
stated the case in the course of his sermon, and 
requested that whatever any one felt disposed to 
give, might be deposited in a box at the door. 
Accordingly, about eighty dollars were put in, 
which he took charge of ; and the blacks were 
amazed the next day at receiving even more 
than they required, in this unasked for and un- 
expected way. Whether he helps or harms 
the good work he is engaged in, by withholding 
part of the usual parochial ministrations, and 
separating himself from our denominationa | 
name, is a question which no one can decide for 
him or them. I ought not to pass this matter 
by, without adding that I constantly heard mep- 
tion of their late youthful pastor, Mr. Fenner; 
and never without the warmest affection and re- 
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The view of Cincinnati from the river is not 
particularly prepossessing ; and with its some- 
what dingy and monstrous mass of buildings it 
cannot be called a- beautiful city, externally. 
Bat after the first disappointment at seeimg the 
ordinary business-look and the dirty, bustling 
streets, it reminds one more and more, by its 
| generous proportions and liberal public institu- 
"The reading room, in 
particular, is the acme of literary hospitality. 
There is the charm of ease, leisure, and society 
—-a pleasant contrast to Buffalo, as 1 found it, io 
the utmost stress of its business season, when 
one cam hardly pass a word or a shake of the 
hand, the people hurry by so fast. THat was 
pleasant too, very interesting, but in a differ- 
ent way. Here, there is no little natural pride 
for whe chy, ft growth and tonersble position, 
\its institutions of various sorts, and its indigen- 
| ous artists. All the world knows these. Baker, 








the 





cinnatus we have been looking at) and a young 
painter named, Frankenstein, seem to attract 
| most attention here just now. 

The Observatory is on the top of a very neat 
stone dwelling-house, which, with porch and 
terraces, will make a fine 
There are two large rooms below ; the family 
|parlor, and the astronomical sitting-ruom, for 
|the visits of subscribers. Between them is a 
| wide hall, interrupted by a square pier built up 
| from the solid rock beneath, and supporting the 
great telescope above. In the rear a building 
is going up for the transit-instrument and clock. 
At present, the telescope (with a chronometer) 
is the only apparatus. The ponderous tube, 
weighing a ton and a half, swings so beautiful- 
ly, that you can point it in any direction with a 
touch of a finger. The internal structure of it 
is simple as that of a pocket spy-glass ; but the 
mechanical apparatus about it, for making the 
polar distance &c., and the clock-work which 
make it keep pace with the motion of the stars, 
are very complicated as well as delicate. Prof. 
Mitchell is very properly jealous of the Paris 
fortifications and the Mexican war, as consum- 
ing money enough to found a wilderness of 
observatories. Though he is “a military man 
to the back-hone,’’ having been educated at 
West Poigt and served in the Florida war, ana 
though he is now Assistant General for the 
State, to “‘give proper credentials to those who 
want to have their throats cut,”’ he has yet no 
fangy for the business our troops are engaged in 
now. 

June 4.—I have been to see the Catholic 
Cathedral, a fine stone building, with a colonnade 
on each side in the interior, and some fine pic- 
tures already. The outside is incomplete. 
There are about 25,000 Catholics here, as I am 
told, mainly Germans—the German population 
being near 30,000. These foreigners became 
American or Republican perforce, different 
enough from the population of Spain or Italy ; 
and it would be an abuse of terms to call them 
Roman Catholics. Intelligent men here like 
their influence, far better than that of the sects ; 
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-ly and cordially adopted :— 


the sculptor, (whose Grazia, Egeria and Cin-|. 


We are farther south than Baltimore, and 
Here 
the city slopes to the south, and the circle of 
bluff keeps off the cooler wind. We use the 
river water, which just at present is of a dirty 
amber hue, so that we cannot see our fingers 
It is very sweet 
aud good, especially with ice. They say it 


The vicinity is very beautiful—high ground 
(after you ascend the bluff,) deeply indented 


ered with most rich and luxuriant forest verdure. 
Of its geological character 1 had heard before, 
from Prof. Locke of this place, whom I met on 
the Sound. It is high table-land, built up of 
thick layers of limestone and marl, gullied by 
tiver-beds to the depth of five or six hundred 


countiy, while above you see the land is all the 


than our horizon of hills. The Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky is the uplifting and upheaving of 
these strata on an enormous scale ; and the eye- 
less fishes in it (something like eels—Prof. L. 
has examined them,) are found also in caves in 


and one of Mr. Perkins’s achievments has been to 
prevent a separation of the public schools into 
Protestant and Catholic, by overruling the in- 
trodaction of the Bible as a school-book. 

I have been very much interested in hearing 
a letter written by Thomas Corwin, while he 
was governor, at the time of some mobs, which 
broke into several non-paying banks and dis- 
seminated their funds. It was very much in 
Mr. Pierpont’s style, and seemed like the sketch 
of an elaborate speech, rather than a private let- 
ter. After saying how complacently each age 
thinks itself quiet, and an exception to the 
bloody and lawless times of the past, and how 
startlingly swift the course of a nation’s life is 
spent, he gave the following outline of a course 
of universal history, or rather the history of 
each nation. ‘‘Chap. 1. Liberty. Chap. 2. 
Glory. Chap. 3. Wealth. Chap. 4. Loxury. 
Chap. 5. Vice. Chap. 6. Corruption. Con- 
clusion, Destruction and Oblivion—Finis.’’ Mr. 
Corwin is spoken of here with great regard and 
esteem. It is a severe test too, a man’s jadg- 
ment at home—one which not all public men 
can abide so well. 
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stroke of the engine damaging my M, S. and 
taking me farther away from you. In 
leaving Cincinnati, I seem to be at least 
really quitting New England; thoagh perhaps 
I shall not find it so, any more than before, | 
have been living for a week in quite a familiar 
and domestic atmosphere. I believe that per- 
sons who come in this direction, are agreeably 
disappointed, after a few weeks or months, $o 
find that they are more at home, and have less 
longing for the East, than they anticipated. And | | 
after the comparatively close and sectional feel- 
ing one gets by living in one place, it is'a great 
pleasure and a privilege, to come thus into con- 
tact and sympathy with seach a country as this 
expansive and fertile west. J. HA. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Register : to 


Boston, Sept. 6. 
‘Dear Sir,—Having received the following 
official communication, with the request that 
** will obtain its insertion in our American Peri- 
odicals,”’ [ must beg you to give ita place in 
your columns. Yours truly, E. 8. G. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Members and 
Friends of the New-castle and North of Eng- 
land Unitarian Christian Tract and Mission- 
ary Society, held at Stockton-on-Tees, Durham, 
England,* July 20, 1847, the Rev. James Me- 
Dowell in the chair, the following Resolution 
was, on the motion of the Rev. George Harris, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, seconded by Thomas 
Richmond, Esq., J. P., of Stockton-on-Tees, 
and supported by the Rev. Edward Hawkes, 
M. A., of Kendal, Westmoreland ,—unanimous- 


** That though it be a primary obligation on 
British Unitarian Christians to aim at the Re- 
formation of the many evils which afflict the 
land of their birth, yet believing that the Univer- 
sal Father has made of one blood all nations, 
and that itis their Christian duty to remember 
those in bonds, the Members of this Association 
feel it imperative on them to express their sym- 
pathy with the Millions in America, who are 
kept in Slavery, in defiance of the law and 
spirit of Christ, as well as in contravention of 
the letter and spirit of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence; and, peculiarly anxious 
that professors of the same religious principles 
should every where acquit themselves as freed- 
men of Christ Jesus, they have rejoiced in the 
labors of May and Follen, of Henry Ware and 
Channing, to free the slave: they join most 
heartily in the Resolution, adopted at the Annu- 
al Meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, on the 27th May, 1847,— 


‘ That we believe slave-holcing to be in direct 
opposition tothe law and will of God; entirely 
incompatible with the spirit and precepts of Christi- 
anity; and wholly at variance witha Christian 
profession :’— 


And therefore, in the spirit of Christian friend- 
ship and fellowship, would earnestly beseech 
their brethren the Ministers and Members of 
the Unitarian Churches in America, steadfastly, 
and perseveringly, to act up to the spirit of this 
their Resolution, and by word and deed, in the 
spirit of Kindness and of Christ, to urge for- 
ward every enlightened effort to undo the heavy 
burdens, and let the operensed go free, and 
thereby erase, for ever from their country the 
stain of disgrace, the shame and sin of Slave- 
ry.”’ Georce Harris, Secretary. 
[Extracted from the Monitor. 
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NewcastLe-upon-Tyne, Aug. 7th. 1847. 

My dear Sir,—I have pleasure in transmitting 
to you the preceding Resolution, with the re- 
quest that you will obtain its insertion in your 
American Journale. 

I unfeignedly rejoice that the great subject 
to which the Resolution relates is exciting 
greater practical attention in your country. It 





en deep interest. No one can regret more than 
desecrated by virulent denunciations of the 
wrong-doer, or clamorous and unchristian cries 
for his excommunication. By Christian enligh- 
tenment, persuasion and kindness, can the cause 
of Emancipation be best promoted, and only thus 
would I desire to behold its coming-triumphs. I 
pity the Slave, I pity more the Slaveholder ; 
the one suffers wrong, the other inflicts it ; the 
one is the passive victim of iniquity, the 
other the active agent of its existence and per- 
petuation. But remembering that Christ Jesus 
our Lord was maniferted ‘‘to seek and to save 
those who were lost,’’ I am satisfied that imita- 
tion of his conduct and spirit is far better and 
wiser than anathematizing the sinful, and bann- 
ing intercourse with those whom we think to 
be acting in opposition tothe law of Christian 
liberty and Jove. If in any way our Reso- 
lution may strengthen the hands of those who 
in the spirit of Christ are laboring for the deliv- 
erance of the Captive, and the enjoyment by the 
whole people of your land of the blessings of 
* Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness,” 
our object in its adoption will be accomplished. 
‘With best wishes and Christian regards, 
I am ever, yours faithfully. 
Georce Harris. 
Rev. E. S. Gannett, Boston, U. S. 


| 








For the Register. 

T. W. Higginson, late of the Cambridge 
Theological School, will be ordained as minister 
of the First Religious Society in Newbury- 
port, on Wednesday next. (Sept. 15.) A ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. Wm. Henry 
Channing of Boston,and there will be other 
appropriate services by Rev. Dr. Nichols of 
Portland, Rev. Messrs Clarke and Fox of Bos- 
ton, Stone of Salem and others. 

No Ecclesiastical Council will be convoked ; 
but ministers and members of religious societies 
and others interested in the occasion, are cor- 
dially invited to be present. ° The services will 
commence at 11. A. M.—and visitors from Bos- 
ton will be able to return the same day. 











LITERARY ANNIVERSARIES. 


Put Beta Karra or Camprince. [From the 
Daily Advertiser.] The meeting yesterday of 
the Harvard Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety was an unusally full one,—more members 
being present than we have seen at any previous 
meeting. 

The Hon. Theophilus Parsons was chosen 
President of the Society at this meeting, in 
place of Hon. Charles Warren, who has re- 


ned. 

The Society having proceedei tothe First 
Church, a prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Hale 
of Worcester, after which Hon. George P. 
Marsh, of Burlington, Vt., delivered an ora- 
tion. 

The oration was of the highest character. 
Its general object was to give a review of the 
extent and essence of existing knowledge. 

We copy a paragraph or two froma sketch 
of the oration in the same paper. The subject, 
the extent and character of our own times. 


The impression obtains a hold sometiines that 
the great thinkers of different past generations 
were as conspicuous, to the men of their own 
mes, as to us as we look back upon them from 
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the revival of learning. vee eee 
The services in the church being over, ihe 
Societ 
Gore fi 
was formed once more, and the Society went to 
the College Hall to dine. 
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ies. a 
On Commencement day, 33 young gentle 
received their degree of A. B. The hove 
degree of D. D. was conferred on Re. = ; 
Newton Sheldon, President of Waterville si 
lege, and that of LL. D. on Joseph E. Wor” 
ter of Cambridge. i 
The exercises at the dinner table were 
sually interesting. Several gentleme? 4 
speeches, among whom were Dr. 
and Mr. Charles Sumner, a sketch of wh 
marks we transfer from the Providence “ 
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sed her public officers. To this the Hon. ’ 


Palfrey, Secretaty of Massachusetts a0 
ber elect of Congress, responded in be 
speech, full of point and humor. He 
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chusetts, had received here, he 
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hope that that test will show 


and its guests‘marched in procession 
all. After afew minutes the process 


We understand that the dinner passed 


with spirit and general hilarity. 


It should be added that by vote of the Soci 


wine- was banished from the table. To adopt a 
jeu d’esprit from the inexbaustable fountain of 
his Honor the Mayor of Boston, the glass hither- 
to supposed necessary to generate the electricity 
of wit, was set aside for a galvanic experiment 
by means of plates and water. There certainly 
could be no question that the latte: was a most 
successful] experiment. 


Mapison Universiry. The degree of 


B. was conferred in course on 19 young men, 
The 
honorable degree of D. D. was given to Rev. 
Pharcellus Church. 


d that of A. M. on the same number. 


The graduating class of the Theolog 


Seminary was smaj], numbering but eight from 
the full, and one from the partial course :— 
The Anniversary season opened on Sabbath 
evening, the 15th, by a sermon in the Chapel of 
the University, from Dr. Fuller, of Baltimore. 
His text was—‘‘The poor have the gospel 
From this, without naming 
the ‘‘cherished institution’’ itself, he educed 
principles which, in the judgment of his hear- 
ers, would effectually root out slavery in all its 
forms. 
same man who advocated slavery in the contro- 
versy with Di. Wayland, could so soon afier 
this, preach such a sermon. 


It was a mystery with many, how 
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Or 


did he, in the earnestness of discussion, go be- 
yond what his more deliberate judgment would 
justify ¢ 


H. 


The New Hampton Institution celebrated its an- 
niversary, Aug. 13th. 


the 


female department, was fifteen, and several of 
the ladies have already received appointments as 
instructors in female seminaries at the South 
and the West. 


Ten Se 


There were three classical graduates, and 


four theological. 


Thursday morning, the Rev. J. T. Jones oi 


Bancor Tuerotocican Seminary. The 


**Perspicuity and vigor were the chief ct 
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of A. B., and 42 that of A. M , in course. 


31 young men received the de 


The honorary degree of D. D. was confe 


on Rev. Asa Cummings of Portland, and Re' 
Swan L. Pomeroy of Bangor. 
before the Peusinian Society was deliver 
the day previous to commencement by Rev. ( 
L. Prentiss of New Bedford. 


The add 


On Thursday, the Discourse before the 


Beta Kappa Society, was delivered by Re — 
Ephraim Peabody of Boston. His subject w: 7 
the Tendencies of Modern Science upon tt ~ 
Religious Character of the Age. The Portla 
| Advertiser speake of the Discourse as one “ 
singular richness, fulness and completeness zs 
finish, both in substance and style.’ “\ 
Peabody was a poet in his earlier days, he» 
poet still.”’— 


Brown University. The attendance 


Alumni and literary men was greater than ust © 
and the exercises of Commencement were 4! i 
a high order. A deeply interesting exercise, | 
the meeting of the Alumni, was a Report '— 
Prof. Gammel of the graduates deceased wit it 
the year, accompanied by sketches of their ff | 


sonal and public history, to which several of ! 
as nav 


gentlemen present added remarks, 
were read over of those they knew. 
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Traveller says that at the recent commencemen | 
at Yale College, there was a class meeting 0 
the class which graduated in 1797—just fifth 
Twelve members of the class wer | 
present ; the oldest of whom was the Rev. Sy 

vester Dana, late of Oxford, but now of th | 
town, now 78 years of age. 
was of this class, and Warren Dutton, Esq. 

It iscertainly aremarkable faci & 
which was stated by one of this class, that o 
the 37 members who graduated half a centur 
ago, 24 are believed to be still living and mat 

of them in active life. 
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the Siam Mission was married to Miss Sarah 
Sleeper, late teacher in the female department, 
and the same afternoon they departed from New 
Hampton on their way to the port of eimbarka- 
tion. 


an- 


niversary exercises at that Institution were on 
There were eleven speakers. 
In regard to these performances, this geverz 
remark was made. 


Nar 


acteristics of their writing, and manliness and 
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I do that its advocacy should ever have been| The annual examination and exhibition at this 
Institution took place on the 28th ult. 
were fourteen speakers. Six of them, onl, 
belonged to the graduating class. 
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ling Roger Williams fr 
cared tent the contrast fillh 
and modification. In the ae oy 
the boundary contests whic 
oh between Rivode Island and eed 
and to the exclusive right which re “w 
claimed to the clams on both sides v y. 


i like Hagar 
ed **Rhode Island driven 
ventas widened, yet the mother, not of one, 


ny children of promise,”’ 
ieee Benoa the orator of the preceding 


day, being loudly called for, expressed the grat- 
jfication which he had derived from the exerel- 
ses of the occasion. He spoke in high praise of 
the College Library, which was not only re- 
markable for its extent and variety, but for the 
admirable judgment and learning which had 
been displayed in its selection and arrangement. 
The collection upon bibliography, he said, was 
altogether the best in this country. For the ar- 
rangement of this library, for the adinirable cat- 
alogue which displays its treasures, and for the 
remarkable skill which had been manifested in 
the recent valuable additions to It, the credit 
was due to Professor Jewett, whose recent ap- 
pointment in the Smithsonian Institute would 
give the benefit of his talents to a wider sphere 
of action. Mr. Sumner alluded very happily to 
the place which had been selected for the meet- 
ing in the morning, the library. After a short 
time passed in the interchange of congratula- 
tions, in the presence of the masters of thought 
of all times and all countries, they formed in 
procession and marched through the streets, 
amidst the stir of business and the dust of traffic, 
to the Church. It seemed to him something in 
this more than accidental. It seemed symbolical. 
Thus should itever be with learning, which 
should flow through the haunts of men to the 
house of God. He proposed as a sentiment, 
‘Learning ; may it always be tributary to mor- 
ality and religion.” 


d him with shame 
le he referred 
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Hon. Henry Wheaton delivered the address 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. His sub- 
ject was German, its Progress and Prospects, 
and was discussed with distinguished ability. 








Meapvitte TueotocicaL Seminary. 
following from the Christian Palladium furnish- 
es very gratifying testimony to the great use- 
fulness of this Institution, and is a fresh motive 
to its friends to continue and increase its support, 
and provide for its still greater success. 

‘*Since the first of July we have been favored 
in West Bloomfield with visits from Bro.’s El- 
liot, Bates, and Fuller; all Students in the 
Meadville Theological School. ‘Those visits 


om her borders, he wae 


— 


fore the world was adverted to, he said, Abraham 
set up as the highest example of faith, for hav- 
ing offered up his Isaac at God’s command ; and 
that he himself would need a faith eight times as 
great as Abraham’s to sacrifice the temporal welfare 
of eight children ;*’ and it is added that ‘* the con- 
clusion will show that he was quite justified in his 
fear that he would be called on to offer them.’’ He 
did, however, make public profession of his faith in 
Christ, and offered with himself three of his chil- 
dren in baptism. But the reproach of the Cross has 
not ceased. ‘Ihe writer states that the ** next day, 
Monday, having put off his Oriental dress (which 
we find essential for proselytes), he proceeded to his 
shop, attended by three friends. ‘The Jews flocked 
together out of all the lanes in the neighborhood. 
Six individuals testify that not fewer than 1,500 
must have been assembled opposite his shop. He 
opened his shop, but was obliged immediately to 
return. Stones, &c., began to fly, and several of 
Nahum’s party received blows. ‘The Jews scram- 
bled over the paling at the back of his house, and 
threatened him with death. When the rabbi (who 
sent to ask if it was true) heard of the occurrence, 
he tore his hair and wept bitterly. The Jews have 
promised to support his wife if she will separate 
from him. We found it necessary to apply to the 
authorities to protect him the nextday from the 
Jewish mob. Protection was promised. Several of 
the German tradesmen accompanied him to counte- 
nance*and protect him.”’ 


In a letter of a later date from Mr. Eidershein, 
are given other interesting particulars, of which 
an extract must suffice. 

‘* But what I have said does not exhaust the 
accoint of God’s work here. You observe that 
I related the addition of five souls from amongst 
Israel to the Church, and the conversion of a 
Gentile Christian ; but it seems as if the fire 
was beginning to spread. Already Jews have 
come to converse with Nahum about religion ; 
and, as soon as the first tumult will be over, we 
hope to see, by giaes, fruits of the work of God 
in his soul. ‘la fact, we Know that there are 
Jews convinced of the truth of Christianity, but 
who were not so far touched by the spirit as to 
enable them to make a /irst stand. Now, an 
epoch has come in the history of our mission— 
a precedent has been given, and, as far as we 
can judge, no better one could have been chos- 
en. ‘There is a general shake felt in the Jewish 
community; after Nahum’s addition to the church 











The | every one feels as if nut safe of his father, moth- 


jer, brother, friend, neighbor, er teacher. A 

panic has spread, which, though it now excites 

tu the violent efforts of despair, shewing itself 
in the unprecedented attempts the Jews are 
|making, and in the schemes for our expulsion 
| from the country, will necessarily geach (if by 
| God’s tender mercies we are upheld), and both 
| break the charm of the rabbi’s bans, and the tu- 
| multuous nvise of the blasphemers, and forever 
deter the Jews from molesting our people; while, 
lat the same time their courage will be taken 


have all been very gratifying to our bréthren | away, and their efforts to lead inquirers astray 


and friends in this place, and the preaching of | will be lamed. 


But, more than that, the breth- 


those young men was listened to with much in- | ren have not a little been strengthened, and an 


terest. Their visits and labors in various places, 


| : . 
|example has been given,.to those who are with- 


during the vacation of the school, we doubt not | out of the mighty power of God.”’ 


will exert an excellent influence towards that 
Institution. 

That they have made high and valuable im- 
provements by their studies at Meadville, it is 
presumed none who heard them can doubt. 
While listening tv those young men, we could 
but think of the jealous fears put forth by some, 
lest our young men should be spoiled by attend- 
ing that institution. Some have feared they 
would lose the energy and life of preaching 
and come out cold, dull and formal. 
heard these young brethren have had a striking 
sample of the very reverse. Their energy in 


method, manner and variety have very essential- 
ly improved. May God still bless them in 
the further prosecution of their studies, and 
may others be induced to go and do likewise.’ 
®. . eee i 

The corporation of Vermént University have 
declined accepting President W heeler’s resigna- 
tion, and he has withdrawn it. His reason 
for resignation was that he desired rest from the 


ardous labors which had impaired his health. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 


West Inp1a EMANcriPpation.—Rev. George 
L. Hovey, of Boston, delivered a lecture in the 
John-street Church, last Sunday evening, upon the 
results Of West India Emancipation. Mr. j 
was for three years a missionary in Jamaica, which 


island he jeft about two years ago, on account of ill- 
health. 

Mr. Hovey said that there were few subjects on 
which a greater diversity of opinion prevailed, than 


ov the results of emancipation in the British West In- 
dia Islands. On the one hand, the benefits to al] par- 
ties had been set forth in such glowing colors as to 
make the impression that the emancipated masses 
had suddenly emerged from the lowest state of deg- 
radation, to one of pecuniary independence and 
competence—from semi-heathenism to a high state 
of Christianity. 
had been declared an entire failure—having ruin- 
ed the planters and greatly injured the emancipated 
people. The trath lay somewhere between these 
extremes. 

In describing the condition of the people he spoke 
of the entire safety of emancipation. He mentioned 
the heart-felt joy of the people which they ex- 
pressed in holding religious services, whenevef they 
enjoyed any religious privileges. He then noticed 
the vagrant law, which was designed to keep the 
freed people from wandering about and begging their 
living, and stated the remarkable fact that im the 
first two years of freedom, not a negro had been 
taken up asa vagrant, whilst scores of white people 
had. (These were Irish emigrants.) ‘The morals 
of the white population were greatly improved. 
Concubinage, which had been universal among 
planters, was no longer reputable, but marriages 
were frequent. The Sabbath market (which, while 
slavery existed, was the only market day of the 
week) was abolished—not a market in the island 
was open on the Sabbath ; intemperance was di- 
minishing, &c. The emancipated people were 
gradually, though slowly, improving; 20,000 of the 
emancipated now own real estate and pay taxes, 
and many of them are voters. Their physical con- 
dition is as comfortable as that of any peasantry in 
the world, though they as yet own but little proper- 

ty. ‘They generally contrive to purchase at least a 
building spot and a little land, but continue to work 


on the estates for money to make improvements. 
Their style of living, houses, furniture and food is 
greatly improved. Intellectually, their progress has 
been considerable. They have many of them Jearn- 


od to read, and now have schools for their children. 
Their work is, however, just began; 200,000 of the 

emancipated people in Jumacia alone, are yet with- 

= the means of grace or education for their chil- 
ren. 


‘heir progress in morals is still slower. They 


were socially degraded to the lowest conceivable 
State, Marriage was almost unknown, and female 
chastity ina slave was not to be spoken of or ex- 
pected. Cireat changes for the better had taken 


place. Marriage is now highly honorable, but by 
bo means universal. Great efforts must yet be made 
by missionaries and christian teachers, before the 
pollating effects of slavery will be washed away 
from the mass of the people. 

Mr. H. closed with an appeal in behalf of the A- 


ey mission, of which be was for several years 
eg \': ‘This was commenced in the autumn of 
1839, by cy. 


England as 2°%%S en, who went out from New 
=” ‘ ““egTegation; tne 
nat eater supe onal ministers. Kg were 
dependently, to seer 4 any wire | ut went in- 
them, and they be ab, nye, 2, would not a 
slave has supported hims ta Be. the emancipate 
A good work is in progress. nd the missionaries too. 
en schools, with four or five pity whe 
Though the people have done all Chat } or on 
of them, the mission labors, and som. ft doa 
sionaries have broken d “oq. the mis- 
n down and died, « left the 


Such as | Jew may be appointed to any office or employ- 





speaking has by no means abated; while their | power or of the police. 





Hovey | 


On the other hand, emancipation | 


Rieuts or Jews. We extract from the 


| Prussian State Gazette the following articles in 


the law lately passed by the Diets and sanction- 
ed by the King, relative toahe Jews in that king- 


i dom : 


1. Our Jewish subjects shall enjoy and be li- 
able to, except so far as this present law other- 
wise provides, the same obligations and the same 
eivil rights as our Christian subjecis. 2. A 


ment, the functions of which do not comprehend 
the exercise of any of judiciary or executive 
Jews are also excluded 
entirely from any direction or interference in the 
| departments of public worship or public instruc- 
tion. Jews may be admitted at the Universities, 


;\if their statutes do not oppose it, as associates, 


| and ordinary or extraordinary professors in med- 
}icine, mathematics, the natural sciences, geog- 
| raphy and the languages. 
They shall remain excluded from all other 
| branches of education in the Universities—they 
| cannot form part of the academic senate, nor ex- 
| ercise the functicus of deans, rectors, or pro- 
tectors. Jews may be admitted as teachers in 
the schools of art, manufacture, commerce and 
navigation. In all other respects the nomina- 
tions of Jews to offices of teachers remain con- 
fined to the Israelite establishments for public 
| instruction. Section 3. Jews shall remain de- 
| prived of the power of exercising representative 
rights. If these rights arise out of the posses- 
sion of real froperty, the exercise thereof shall 
remain suspended so long as the property is in 
| the possession of aJew. ‘The same provisions 
| shall be applicable to the patronage and manage- 
| ment of the property of the church. Jews can- 
| not exercise personally any office of justice or 
| police; nevertheless they may nominate a judge 
| and administrater of police. Jews being propti- 
|etors of real property shall continue to bear all 
| the charges, resulting from the abovementioned 
Lxights. When the patronage shall belong to a 
mmune, the Jewish inhrbitants cannot take 
|} any part in it, but they shall support the charges 
resulting therefrom. Further, the Jews shall 
| be held liable to the payment of all the ecclesi- 
| astical dues connected with their property.” 





| Tue city or Lonpon has given a fair example 

of religious toleration to the world by electing a 
| Jew (Mr. Rothschild) as one of her representa- 
tives ; thus emancipating the last remaining sect 
that groaned beneath the weight of bigotry and 
prejudice, and publicly admitting the disciple of 
| Moses to equal politica] rights with the follower 
of Christ. 


| {mporrant Aponition Movements. Letters 
| received here by the Caledonia from unquestion- 
| able sources, announce that on the 28th of July 

last the Kjpg of Denmark issued a decree that 
|all persons who should be thereafter born in 
|his dominions should be born free, and that all 
| persons in servitude in his dominions onthe 28th 
| of July last, and remaiting so on the 28th of Ju- 
ily 1859, shall be absolutely free without com- 
| pensation to the owners. In the negotiation with 
| the colonists which preceded the issuing of this 

decree, he offered them the alternative of three 
| years with a compensation of $60 per head for 
|each slave, or twelve years without any compen- 
sation, and they chose the latter. Denmark has 
three small islands in the West Indies, viz , St. 
Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John. St. Croix 
contains about 30,000 slaves. St. Thomas and 
St. John perhaps 5000 more. 

[N. Y. Jour, of Com. 





People, fur a good while, have been busy on 
jall hands preparing abolitionist petitions for the 
|next session (i. e. of the Chambers.) Many 
|members of the Roman Catholic clergy take a 
|strong interest in thg matter, and some have 
|even brought the matter into the pulpit. “They 
|hope to obtain thousands of signatures among 
the priests, and to find a still greater number 
among the members of their communion. If the 
| Signatures, which, this year, were above eleven 
| thousand, could next session be reckoned by 
| hundreds of thousands, the cause of the blacks 
would be very nearly won. be . ° 

When the national sentiment becomes decided, 
government will fall in with it, we believe, not 
only without reluctance, but even with avidity ; 
for the emancipation of the slaves would at once 
be the consugomation of a great moral obligation, 
and of the honor of the cabinet which should 
propose it. Independently of the institutions al- 
ready existing for the abolition of slavery at 
Paris, there is a Protestant Board of Correspond- 
ence, the ubject of which is to collect all desira- 








ble. information auxiliary to the promotion of 
this good cause. Professor de Felice, author of 
the pamplet on abolition of which I spoke to you 
last year, continues toset apart, forthe same 





field. Mr. H. is ndéw attempting to rais 

sand five hundred dollars, rp in the po wad 

of the chapels, school houses, and dwellings, nat | 

relieving the pressing wants of the missionaries. 
[Lowell Journal. 


Tue Jews or Jassy. The Scotch Free Church 
have a mission for the Jews at Jassy, which is the 
stronghold of strict and bigoted Judaism, where the 
— are said to outnumber all the sects of chris- 
~ oma put together. A letter in the Edinburgh 
D. we z under date Jussy, Jane 9th, by the Rev. 

antel Edward, gives a detailed account of the con- 
version, and baptism of a very respectable Rabbi— 
Nahum Meir Birman, and of the great excitement 
which it produced among the Jewish people. To 
show what obstacles are to be encountered in such 
cases, a single extract is sufficient, « When the 

uty of witnessing for Christ in his family and be- 


object, a considerable portion of his time and 
strength ; and certainly the fine talents with 
which the Lord has enriched him, could not be 
more nobly employed. 

For the rest France is receiving, or is about 
|'0 receive, the example of second rate powers, 
| to which it is desirable that she had set it. Thé 
| king of Sweden, in concert with the States, has 
just decided on the emancipation of the blacks 
In the island of St. Bartholomew, the only 08- 
session belonging to Sweden in the West Indies. 
| This prince had Previously announcedyin 1844, 
the generous design which he now renders ef- 
fective. The legislature has placed at the dis- 
posal of government 50,000 franes ( $9375) an- 
nually, for the redemption of the five hundred 


and thirty-one slaves that are in § 
seach a St. Bartholo- 





Tt is known that Denmark is on the point of 
entering on the same course; Holland likewise 
‘*We know personally,”.says the editor of the 
French Abolitionist, in his last number, ‘‘that in 
Holland they are preparing for emancipation 
with as much governmental activity as ability.” 
On this subject, there is one consideration which 
impresses me: If Denmark and Holland soon 
unite on this question, with England and Swe- 
den, all the Protestant countries of Europe will 
have freed their slaves, while the Roman Catho- 
he countries, (France, Spain, and Portugal) will 
have kept theirs. 

The Greek Church unites with the Protestant 
Church, to excite to jealousy that of Rome. 
They write from Bukarest, under date of Febru- 
ary 25, that the General Assembly of Wallachia, 
in its session of the 23d, adopted a bill of great 
importance, and according to which, fourteen 
thousand families, more than sixty thousand 
Bohemiany,—the property of the State, of the 
regular and secular clergy, and of all public es- 
tablishments,—are set free. This very exten- 
sive act of philanthrophy does the highest honor 
to the Hospodar, P meyer Bibesco, who took the 
initiative of it, and to the General Assembly of 
the province, who unanimously voted for it. Af- 
ter a discussion, in the course of which the no- 
blest sentiments were expressed in favor of the 
emancipation of the inferior classes, on whom 
weighed the yoke of servitude, the Metropoli- 
tan, the head of the church, notwithstanding the 
opposition which this bill encountered among 
the clergy, was the first to give his vote, while 
he made an address to the assembled Boyars to 
engage them to follow his example. There still 
remain, indeed, ten thousand families, about 
forty-eight thousand individuals, belonging to 
private persons, in a state of servitude. 

The other articles of the bill adopted by the 
General Assembly, provide that the emancipated 
Bohemians shall only pay a personal tax of thir- 
ty-three piasties, ($2.25) which will be depos- 
: ited in a separate treasury, and appropriated sole- 
ly to the redemption of the Bohemian serfs be- 
longing to private persons. 

Next day, prince Bibesco, the Hospodar, 
sanctioned the bill, and addressed a rescript to 
the General Assembly, expressing his satisfac- 
ption. He thanked the Metropolitan and the 
members of the Assembly, for having voted a 
law, which, said he, ‘the spirit of the age, and 
the progress of civilization have long demanded. 
This session,’’ aided he, ‘‘ will furm an era in 
the annals of Wallachian history. ° * 

[French correspondence of the Presbyterian. 


SUMMARY. | 








RELIGIOUS | 





Houiano 1s Micuican. A town has been 
incorporated in Michigan bythe name of Hol- 
land, in reference to the settlers who are to oc- 
cupy it. Seven or eight hundred emigrants 
from Holland have already arrived at their new 
home, and others have followed them. Another 
colony is to be located in lowa, and a large 

mber of emigrants are tarrying at St. Louis 
tll the land is selected. Several ministers ac- 
companied them, who with their flocks leave 
;the fatherland for the enjoyment of religious 
liberty. They are orthodox in doctrine, and 
members of the Dutch Reformed Church. 





Baptists 1x Georcia. The Baptist denom- 
ination in Georgia numbers about 60,000 com- 
municants. ‘They have a University at Pen- 
field, in Greene county, which in its Literary 
Department, has an endowment of about $80,- 
000, and in its Theological Department an 
endowment of about $50,000. 


Tue Pressytertan Cuvrcn (old school) re- 
ports cn examination, an addition of 7602 mem- 
bers for the yeur 1847, being 200 fewer than 
for the year 1846. ‘The nett gain, over and 
above dismissions to other churches, deaths, 
&c., is 4739. 

There are now in connexion with the Gener- 
al Assembly 343 candidates for the Gospel min- 
istry, 231 Licentiates, 1713 ministers, and 2376 
churches. ‘Ihe number of communicants re- 
ported is 179,455. ‘Three hundred and ten thous- 
and one hundred and sixty-four dollars have 
been raised during the year, for benevolent pur- 
poses, which is aa increase of more than 50,000 
dollars ever the preceding year. 

In no former period has such attention been 
paid to the religious instruction of the slaves as 
inthe last few years, and in no part of the 
world have been gathered richer fruits to en- 
courage the laborer. 


Case or Tue Rev. Mre.Granam. Some two 
or three years since, Mr. Graham, a Presbyteri- 
au minister, published a pamphlet on the slavery 
question, in which he advanced such wpinions in 
vindication of slavery, that the Synod of Cin- 
cinnati, of which he was a member, suspended 
him from the ministry. The case was carried 
up to the Assembly, which reversed the decis- 
ion of the Synod, as unconstitutional, a test 
being adopted which was unknown to the Con- 
stitution. The Synod refusing to restore Mr. 
Grabam, he lately applied to the old School 
Presbytery of Philadelphia for admission, and 
was received on examination. 


Tue Episcora, Convention yor Western 
N. York was held August 17. Present, Bish- 
op DeLancy, 50 clergymen, and 50 churches 
represented. ‘The Bishop stated that he had 
preached during the year, 250 times and con- 
firmed 1600 peisons. , 

There was a strong disposition on the part of 
many to bring up the Onderdunk question upon 
a resolution of instruction to the delegates or 
otherwise ; but from some cause it was not pre- 
sented. Mostof the clergy disavowed any wish 
for his restoration, and three-quarters, at least, 
of the laity present were decidedly opposed to it ; 
and it was thought that the sentiments of the 
laity of this diocese was strongly opposed to his 
restoration, and was so well known and under- 
stood, that none of the delegates dare go for his 
restoratien, whatever might be their opinion on 
the subject. 


Tue American Boarv. The receipts of the 
American Board for the financial year which 
terminated on the 3istof July last, from all 
sources amounted to $211,402; while the ex- 
penditures during the same period were $ 264,- 
783. The ordinary expenditures of the Board 
have been materially increased by the large 
number of missionaries and assistant missiona- 
ries, (forty in all,) sent to different parts of the 
world since the Just annual ‘neeting. In addi- 
tion to this circumstance, some twelve or fifteen 
young men, already under appointment, are ex- 
pected to go forth ina few weeks, 


General AssociATION oF Vermont. The 
Minutes of this body give the following statis- 
tics: 176 churches, 98 settied pastors, 48 
stated supplies, 49 vacant churches, 51 unset- 
tled ministers, 8 ministers dismissed last year, 
16 ordained, 3 ministers deceased, 5 licensed, 
105 added to the churches by profession, 170 by 
letter, 35 excommunicated, 192 died. 


General Association or New Hampsuire. 
This body met at Meredith Bridge, Aug. 24, 
25, 26. In the Report of the State of Relig- 
ion, it is remarked that ‘‘ the different Associa- 
tions all lament a general apathy in the things 
of religion, and indicetions of conformity to the 
world. All report a diminution from death and 
excision, surpassing the increase by profession ; 
and with few exceptions, the increase from all 
sources does not equal the removals."’ And yet 
it is added, ‘* there is a state of peace and har- 
mony in our churches surpassed by no former 
years. All exciting influences, which have 
sometimes operated like destructive ggorms, 
have disappeared. ‘There is generally a good 
attendance upon the means of grace on the Sab- 
bath. The Sabbath school is regarded with 
favor, and is prosecuted with fixed and abiding 
religious principle. There appears to be an 
increasing conviction in cur churches, that a 
greater permanency ought to be given to ‘the 
pastoral relation. ‘The benevolent operations of 
the day are taking a deeper hold of the affec- 
tions of the people. ‘The whole amount raised 
from all sources in the State for the cause of 
Home Missions, is $7045 54. 


Liserat Bequests. The late Peter Stuyve- 
sant, Eisq., of New York, made the following 
disposition of his property. ‘To the American 
Bible Society $5,000 ; to the American Tract 











Society $1,000; to the Institution for the 
Blind, $3,000 ; to the Protestant Half Orphan 
Asylum $5,000 ; remainder to relatives. 


Frencu Lineratity. The following table 
exhibits the receipts aod disbursements of 
*irench benevolent societies for the last year : 


Receipts. Disbursements. 


Evangelical Society, $42,815,00 $48,434,00 
Missionary Society, 19,220,43 18,398,18 
Deaconesses : 18,750,00 16,312,50 
French and Por. Bible Society, 16,860,50 14,499,938 
Prim Instruction Society, 8,575, 12 12,601,50 
General Interests Society, 7,595,25 9,574, 15 
Tract Society, 5,769,37  . 5,453, 

Protestant Bible Society, 5,354,06 5,361, 


Muniricence. Mrs. Farwell of Cambridye, 
recently deceased, left her entire property, of 
some $30,000, to the Baptist Board of Mis- 
sions, and the Newton Theological Seminary. 
It 1s stated that Mrs. Farwell with her husband, 
the late Deacon Farwell, gave for benevolent 
objects during their lives equal to $ 100,000. 


— 


Cuurcues 1n Cincinnati. In 1840, accord- 
ing to Cist’s Advertiser, there were 43 Church- 
es in that city ; now there are 76, of which six 
aie being erected. Nine of these churches 
belong to the Presbyterians of different schools 
and communions ; eight to the German Luther- 
ans and German Reformed ; eight to the Roman 
Catholics ; five to the Episcopalians: Congre- 
gational 2; - Methodist Episcopal 12; Protest- 
ant Methodists 2; Wesleyan Methodist 2; 
Methodist Church South i, English Lutherans 
2; Baptist regular 6 ; Campbellites 5 ; Unitari- 
an 1; Universalist 1; Restorationist 1 ; ‘Christ- 
ian 1; Bethel, Boatmen’s 1; United Brethren 
1; Welsh Caivinist 1; Welsh Congregationalist 
1; Friends 2; New Jerusalem 1; Jew’s Syn- 
agogue 2; Second Advent 1. 


Duten anp German Cuvrcues. The trien- 
nial convention of the Dutch and German Re- 
formed churches, was held week before lasi, at 
Reading, Pa. There was about twenty-four 
clerical and lay delegates in attendance, from 
ashe States of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsyivania. ‘The most important matter con- 
sidered was the connexion between these two 
bodies. After years of effort, akind of union 
was projected, of which this triennial conven- 
tion was designed to be the first step and the 
preparative. But it was tound by the Duich 
brethren that a closer union would be impracti- 
cable, chiefly for doctrinal 1easons, and Dr. 


q Mareclus moved the dissolution Of the conven- 


tion, and the cessation of all formal union. The 
German brethren opposed this, contending that 
there was no such doctrinal difference as to jus- 
tify aseparation. But on further discussion, and 
in view particularly of the published doctrines 
of Drs. Schaf and Nevin, the convention, at its 
first meeting, was formally dissolved, and the 
two bodies are now as far apart as ever. This 
bringing about unity by force is not apt to be 
very succéssful. 


Tue Concrecationan Cuurcues in Illinois are 
now more numerous than those either ef the Old 
School or New School Presbyterians. And 
there has been in that State a very decided 
change of public sentiment, favoring the Con- 
gregational interest. Congregational ministers 
going West, will naturally seek the localities 
most congenial, and they will find them in Ilji- 
nis, Michigan and Towa, On the other hand, 
Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin, (while the pres- 
ent policy prevails in the latter,) will, except in 
a few localities, offer Jess encouragements to 
those who prefer New England iusctations. 





SECULAR SUMMARY. 








AN INTERESTING CASE OF SURGICAL RE- 
Lier. ‘That there is much benevolence in oar city 
among the medical profession, is well known. 
Called as they are to minister to suflering in every 
form, seldom are they indifferent to the claims of 
the unfortunate on their sympathy. Having been a 
witness to the skill and kindness of one of their 
number, we cannot withhold our testimeny thereto, 
and we trust many may be benefitted from a knowl- 
edge of the facts which we will briefly state. 

About four months since, a poor widow, who, 
during many years, had suffered from a_ painful 
malady that had been considered incurable, heard 
of a surgeon who had discovered a new end success~ 
ful method of rreating the disorder. h the 
expectation of a cure had long ~~ —y rélin- 
quished, yet hope again revisited her spirit, and 
whispered she might even yet be ‘‘made whole.’’ 
Any pecuniary compensation she was unable to 
offer; yot for the sake of her children, who depended 
entirely on her exertions for support, she ventured 
to apply for relief. She was kindly received, and 
her case examined, and, though it proved an aggra- 
vated form of hernia she was admitted as a patient. 
Knowing that no reward awaited him save that of 
an approving conscience, yet the benevolent indi- 
vidual alluded to has been un-vearied in his attend- 
ance on this poor woman—being obliged many 
times to act as nurse us well as physician. Saccess 
has crowned his efforts, as she is now entirely cured. 

The Sargeon who has labored so assiduously in 
the cause of humanity, must pardon us for making 
public what he would conceal; but it is the only 
return we can_make for the satisfaction such disin- 
terested benelence has given us. We thank him 
for the additional proof he has afforded that the 
highest skill is often united with the noblest philan- 
thropy. ‘To any who may be afflicted with a sim- 
ilar malady, we would say, apply to Dr. George 
Heaton, No. 9 Winter street. _[‘I'ranscript. 


First Report or rue Boarp or Epuca- 
TION 1n Maine, 1847. This document contains 
the reports of the several committees and of the 
Secretary, Wm. G. Crosby Esq., of Belfast. On 
the statistical returns of attendance, the Secretary 
says: 


**It is to be remembered, that the retarns are but 
from about one half the towns and population in the 
State, and we have the astoanding disclosure that 
there were, during the sammer, about one hundred 
and twenty-two thousand children, and during the 
past winter, about ninety-five thousand, who did 
not darken the door of a school house. 

Where were they—the future men and women, 
fathers and mothers, citizens, jurors, voters, sover- 
eigns of the State? Were they under the watchful 
eye of parents and guardians, engaged in useful 
occupations, training for usefulness and respecta- 
bility, qualifying themselves for the discharge of 
those duties which are soon to devolve upor them in 
the varied relations of life? or were they not rather 
rambling about the fields and highways, basking in 
the sunshine, loitering at the corners of the streets 
and in the purlieus of the dram shop, studying the 
vocabulary of the profligate and the blasphemer, 
training themselves for scenes of riot and plunder, 
qualifying themselves for the prison and the poor 
house? ‘L’o those whose lot is cast in the peaceful 
quiet of the country, these enquiries may seem the 
offspring of a diseased imagination;—but to those 
who have been eye witnesses of the progress of vice 
and crime in our cities and seaport villages, they are 
full of fearful import. : ’ » Te ° 

Whether it is within the scope or power of legis- 
lation to apply a remedy, is a question which I sub- 
mit to the law-making power. But be that as it 
may, let the philanthropist, the legislator, the pat- 
riot, look. at the fearful picture here presented, and 
say, whether he can justify himself in the sight of 
God, in sitting any longer wijh folded arms, when 
there is such a field for effort before him, such a 
work to do, and so much left undone. 


Upon the subject of ‘Qualifications of Teachers,”’ 
he eloquently remarks: 


In the examination for the causes of the failure 
of our common school system in its practical opera- 
tion, the want of thoroughly qualified teachers pres- 
ents itself as one of the most prominent. For the 
skilful performance of every work, we look for 
ski!l and fidelity in the workmen employed. * -* If 
it be trae—and who doubts: it?—that the child is 
father to the man—that the seed sown in childhood 
yields the fruit which must be gathered in manhood 
and old age—that as we sow, so shall we reap,—is 
it not the all important question for the generations 
which ate to succeed us, ‘‘Who shall be our teach- 
ers?’’ If it be trae—and who doubts it?—that the 
great business of a parent’s life should be the edu- 
cation of his children, does it not become those of 
us who sustain that relation, to look well.to the 
character and qualifications of those to whom we 
entrust them in their early years? If it be true— 
and who doubts it?—that the children of this people 
are to be the arbiters of the nation’s destiny, is it 
not the dictate of wisdom, of prudence, to demand 
of those who are to form and frame them for their 
high destination, that they be capable—that they be 
honest? These are enquiries well worthy of serious 
consideration, and to be answered to ourown hearts, 





More Lisxrat Bequests. The Transcript 


states that the late Abraham W. Fuller of this city, 
by his last will, after several | ies to ives 
and friends, amounting to thirty-one thousand dollars, 
gave to the ‘*Theological Institution at Cambridge’’ 
one thousand dollars, and to “the Federal street 
Church, auxiliary to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation,’’ one thousand dollars. 


Rev. Emerson Davis, D. D. of Westfield, has 
been appointed a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, in place of William G. Bates, Esq., resigned. 


Retirrep. Rev. Joshua Leavitt has retired 
from the editorial chair of the Emancipator;—John 
G. Whittier, the Quaker Poet, is said to be his suc- 
cessor. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Cuamper’s Cyctopzpia. ‘We have repeat- 
edly noticed this valuable publication. No. 16 
is just received, and it completes the work.— 
Gould Kendall and Lincoln, by whose ente:- 
prise it wag brought out, can furnish all back 
Nos. and supply whole the work in two vol- 
umes, cloth, for $5,00. 

Comer’s Boox-xeerinc. A new system of 
Book-keeping, composed by Mr. George N. 
Comer, has been recently published by Messrs. 
Wm. D. Ticknor & Co. The principal new 
feature of the work is, its dispensing with the 
formula or trouble of the JourNna,---and this, 
is considered, by those who have used it, an 
important recommendation. A gentleman fa- 
miliar with the labors of book-keeping in de- 
scribing it, says :---“* While the arrangement is 
concise, avoiding every prolonged and unneces- 
sary detail, it is at the same time so complete 
in its definitions and explanations as to convey 
a clear and perfect idea of the matter contained.” 

The plan has already been adopted by several 
respectable business firms in this city, who say 
that they consider it an excellent and labor- 
saving system. 





OrpiNATION AT Roxgury. The account of 
the Ordination of Rev. W. R. Alger at Roxbury, 
was received too late for insertion this week, and 
will appear in our next. 








§G- THE PREPARATORY AND HIGH 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies, will be open for the 
reception of Pupils, on and after Monday, Sept. 13th, 
at 9 A. M. Terms, references, &c., given at the 
School Room, No. 339 Washiugton street. 





{iG WORCESTER ASSOCIATION. The next 
meeting will be held in conjuaction with the ‘*Worces- 
ter West Association,’ at the house of Rev. Mr. 
Hinckley, in Leicester, on Tuesday, Sept. 14th at 5 
o’clock, P. M. 
: H. WirxnineTon, Scribe. 





§G WORCESTER WEST ASSOCIATION.— 
‘There will be a Union Meeting, with the Worcester 
Association, at Rev. Frederick Hinckley’s, Leicester, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 14th, at 5 P. M. 

Hewry F. Bonn, Scribe. 


.0% THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL AS- 
SOCIATION will meet in Brighton, at Rev. Mr. 
Whitney’s Study,—Warren’s Gardens, on Tuesday 
next, Sept. 11. 


{4 NOTICE. The gentleman who borrowed the 
Eighth Volume of Wesley’s Works, from the Office of 
the Christian Register, is requested to return it. 





QG- The same request is made respecting the First 
Volume of ‘The **Modern Traveller.” 


The same request is also made respecting the 
First “Volume of ‘*Tucker’s Light of Natare.’’ 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, by Rev Mr Coolidge, Mr Wm. B. Fes- 
senden to Miss Sarah A. Rand. 

2d inst, by Rev Dr Young, Mr Charles G. Wood to. 
Miss Sarah H., daughter of John W. Bradlee, Esq 

In Brighton, on Thursday evening, by Rev Mr Whit- 
ney, Charles Smith, Esq., of Waltham to Sarah Smith 
of Brighton. 











DEATHS. 


nnamngpeners 





. In Somerville, Charles Bruce, Esq., 60, formerly of 
this city. 

lo Charlestown, Sept. 7, William W., only child of 
William and Alice W. Howard, 11 months 23 days. 

in Pepperell, Sept. Ist, Capt. Nathaniel Sartell, 87. 

At Newport, 28th inst, suddenly, Mrs Caroline, wife 
of Geo. M. Brown, Esq., of this city. 

In Belvidere, Ill., Aug. 22d, Miss Diana Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Thomas W., and Diana A. Hartwell, 
formerly of Groton, Mass., 14. 

In Hillsboro’, Ill., 22d ult, Excy Sarah Freeman, 18, 
eldest daughter of the late Benjamin Freeman, former- 
ly o1 Boston. 

In Lowa, 13th inst, after a long and painful iliness, 

Miss Sarwh E., eldest daughter of Samuel and Sarah 
LE. Colburn, in the 20th year of her age. During: her 
illness she scarcely uttered a groan, but with calm res- 
ignation yielded up her spirit to God who gave it. 











WEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. Heavenly Ar- 
cana: or Heavenly Mysteries contained in the Sa- 
cred Scripture or Word of the Lord, manifested and 
laid open: and Index. 13 vols 8vo. $17 00. 

The Apocalypse Revealed; wherein are disclosed the 
Arcana therein foretold, which have hitherto remained 
concealed: with an Index, 3 vols. 2 00. 

The Apocalypse Explainéd according to the Spiritual 
Sense, wherein are revealed (more atlarge and more 
tally illastrated than in the preceding work) the Arcana 
which are predicted+herein. 6 vols. 1100. * 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, 
signified in the Revelation, chap xxi. by the New Jeru- 
salem; being those concerning The Lord, The Sacred 
Scripture, to which is added ‘The White Horse; Faith; 
and Life. Neat Cambria, 624 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine.— 
12 mo. $1 per dozen, 10 cents single, half morocco 25 
cents. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 
8 vo 124 cents. 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology 
of the New Church. 1 vol 8vo. Cambric $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Lost Judgment and the 
Destruction of Babylon. 12mo, Combric; 44 cents. 
On the Earths in our Solar System; together with 
an Account of their Inhabitants, and also of the Spirits 
and Angels there. 12mo. Cambric; 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Extracted from_ the 
Apocalypse Explained. New edition, 12mo. Cam- 
bric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, ex- 
tracted from the Apocalypse Explained. 12mo. Half 
morocco, 50 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love 
and Divine Wisdom. Svo. 62§ cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. 12mo. €2% cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugal Love 
8vo. Cambric, $1 50. ° 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and its Wonders, and 
also concerning Hell, being a Relation of Things seen 
and heard, 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Iuternal Sense of the 
Prophetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the 
Psalms. 12mo. 25 cents; half morocco, 38 cents. 

A brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New 
Church. 12mo. 124 cents single; haif morocco 30 
cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and 
the Body. 12mo. 624 cents per dozen; 63 cents 
single. 

Published and for sale, by OTIS CLAPP, 12. School 
street. sll 


ROSBY’S TEXT-BOOKS. A Grammar of the 
Greek Language, 3d edition, by A. Crosby, Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language, and Literature in Dart- 
mouth College. - 
Greek ‘Tables for the use of Students, 2d edition. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, with an Index of Citations. 
First Lessons in Geometry, upon the model of Colburn’s 
First Lesson in Arithmetic, designed for Common 
Schools and Academies. 

OG Teachers, &c., are requested to apply to the 
Publishers for copies for examination. 

Published by J. Munroe & Co., B. B. ag alton 
and W. J. Reynolds & Co., Boston—M. H. Newman 
& Co., New York—H. Day, New Haven—H. Perkins, 
Philadelphia—B. W. Sanborn, Concord, N. H., and 
C. W. Harvey, Hanover, N. H. 2is20s sept4 








O. 173.—LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Price 
124 cents. ; 
The Birds of Jamaica. 
Life and Writings of Rudolph Topffer. 
The Miller’s Neice. 
French Colonizers. 
De Hell’s Travels in Southern Russia. 
Japan. 
Charles Edward at Prestonpans. 
A Picture-book without Pictures. 
. The Shepherd of the Giant-Mountains. 
10. Capsicum House—Chap. xx. 
Published once a week at Six Dollars a year by E. 
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MR. AND MRS. WILKES’ 


Boarding and Day School, 


FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF YOUNG LapiEs, 
29 BOWDOIN STREET, BOSTON. 


HIS Establishment will be after the 
T present Vacation gn Monday the of Septem- 
ber. Parents and Guardians ily Be gee, their 
Daughters or wards, are fully invi to make 
an pare application for admission into the School. 

N. B. Private Instruction in Music, French and 
Drawing; particulars will be given at the Residence. 
August 31st, 1847. 6tis sept4 





eee. FRENCH AND AMERICAN STA- 
TIONERY. Consisting of Cap, Letter and Note 
Paper; Tissue, Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; En- 
velopes; Drawing Paper; Bristol d; Bonnet and 
Binders’ Board ; wiog and Writing Pencils; Og- 
borne’s Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; 5 

Pens, on cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue, 
and Red Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; 
Inkstands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum 
Books; Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; 
Visiting Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; Port- 


Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing Books aod 
Books; Indeljble Ink, &c. 
or sale wholesale and retail at No. 96 Washington 
street. sept4 





NOW PUBLISHING. 
CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY 


oF 
USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS, 
AUTHOR “OF CYCLOPZDIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.”’ 
With Elegant Illustrative Engravings. 
Price 25 cts. per No. 
OULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN are happy to 
announce that they have completed arrangements 
with the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, for the re- 
publication, in semi-monthly numbers, of Chambers’s 
Miscellany. ‘The first number will be issued in August, 
and continued at regular intervals until the work is 


completed. 

‘The design of the MiscELLany is to supply the in- 
creasing demand for useful, instructive, and entertaining 
reading, and to bring all the aids of literature to bear 
on the cultivation of the feelings and understandings of the 
people—to impress correct views on important, moral 
and social questions—suppress every species of strife 
and savagery—cheer the lagging and desponding, by 
the relation of tales drawn from the imagination of pop- 
ular writers—rouse the fancy, by descriptions of inter- 
esting foreign scenes—giviug a zest to every day occu- 
pations, by ballad and lyrical poetry—ia short, to fur- 
nish an unobtrusive friend and gutde, a lively fireside 
companion, as far as that object can be attained through 
the instrumentality of books. 

The universally acknowledged merits of the Cyclopse- 
dia of English Literature, by the same author, connected 
with its rapid sale, and the unbounded commendation 
bestowed by the press, give the publishers full confi- 
dence in the real value and entire success of the present 
work. 

Each number will form a complete work, and every 
third number will be furnished with a title page and 
table of contents, thus forming a beautiful illustrated vol- 
ume of over 500 pages, of useful and entertaining read- 
ing, adapted to every class of readers. The whole to 
be completed in thirty numbers, forming ten elegant vol- 
umes. 

{iG This work can be sent by mail to any part of the 
country. A direct remittance to the publishers of six 
dollars will pay for the entire work. This liberal dis- 
count for advance pay will nearly cover the cost of post- 
age on the work. Those wishing for one or more sain- 
es numbers can remit accordingly. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
59 Washington street, Boston. 3t aug28 





On Wednesday, September 1st, will be published 
HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
GIOUS MISCELLANY. NO. CXLIIL., for 

September, 1847. 

CONTENTS. 


Art. I. John Calvin. 
11. Relation of Liberal Christianity co our Age 
and Country. 
Iff. Millard’s Travels. 
JV. Noyes’s Translation of the Psalms. 


V. Study of Ornithology. 
Moral Wrong of Slavery. 


VIL., The Late Thomas Gray, D. D. 
VIIE. Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. 
IX. Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, D. -D. 


X. The Catecombs of the Church of Rome. 

. Note to Article IV. 

. Notices of Receat Publications. 
Intelligence. ; 

WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 

aug28 111 Washington street, Boston. 





Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 


ee undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
the Albion Company tor Boston and vicinity, are 
prepared to receive proposals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
wicies without reference to the Board ef Directors in 
non. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY 
years standing. 

Premiums may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
payiog interest. 

The insured participate aT ONCE. in aLt the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casH. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jacxson, M.D., J. 
Mason WARREN, M.D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, ¢ — Boston and vicinity. 
ost! 
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New Work on Book-Keeping, 


UST PUBLISHED, “A simple method of keep- 
ing books double entry, without the formula or 
trouble of the Journal, adapted to the most extensive 
wholesale or the smallest retail business ;’’? by George 
N. Comer, Accountant, Boston. 
price 624 cents. Blank Books 30 cts per set. 

The unprecedented demand for this work, is its best 
rec dati upwards of 200 mercantile firms in 
the city of Boston having adopted the method, in the 
short space of one year since its first publication. Nu- 
merous testimonials of its excellence have been re- 
ceived from Merchants, Clerks, Professors, Teachers, 
and the Press. Professor Tatlock, of Williams College, 
Mass., says, ‘I am glad that you have made the sub- 
ject so simple and so plain. I think it decidedly supe- 
rior to any other work on the subject.”” E. B. Whit- 
man, Principal of the Hopkins School, Cambridge, says, 
**You have been signally successful in making plain to 
the comprebension of the pupil every difficult principle 
of the science.’? John D. Philbrick, Teacher of the May- 
hew School, Boston, says, ‘It is evidently a well digest- 
ed, practical treatise, and such an one as might be ex- 
pected from an able, practical accountant.”’ Isaac F. 
Shepard, Teacher of the Otis School and Editor of the 
Boston Bee, says, ‘We believe it to be the best system 
we ever saw.”’ It is a concise, accurate, and time- 
saving plan, commending itself to the general use of 
mercantile men.’’—Boston Atlas. ‘*The volume should 
be in the store of every business man.’’—Boston Courier. 
“The most concise, common-sense treatise upon double- 
entry that we have ever seen.’’—Boston Traveller. 

For sale by the Booksellers generally, and at CO- 
MER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, NO. 
17 STATE STREET, BOSTON. This establishment 
is open day and evening for instruction in Writing, 
‘Book-keeping, and the other requirements of a Mer- 
chant’s Clerk, upon a system of actual practice. Stu- 
dents are aided in procuring suitable employment. The 
NAVIGATION department is under the immediate 
charge of a Professor of Nautical Science in the United 
States Navy. aug21 








Dental Surgery. 


R. MORTON, No. 19 Tremont Row, opposite 
the new Museum, is ha to announce, that he 
has associated with him, Dr. Francis Whitman, (who 
will fill the vacancy of Dr. N. C. Keep, his former part- 
ner and instructor) and has fully returned to the practi- 
cal part of his Profession. 
Drs. M. & W., respectfully tender their Professional 
services to the public, and in doing so, it seems not im- 
proper to suggest, without injustice to others, that in 
consequence of the new properties of Ether, Dr. M. is 
in constant communication with foreign Dentists, afford- 
ing rare opportunities of information in regard to the 
ie eee in Dentistry, both at home and 
a , 
Drs. M. & W., manufacture and set teeth in blocks 
with false gums; insert single teeth with or without 
gums, upon plate or without, from one to a whole set, 
the latter being inserted upon a method not in general 
use, which they warrant is not surpassed in beauty or 
usefulness. 
Teeth filled, regulated, cleaned and extracted, and all 
apes performed without pain. Inasmuch as Dr. 
. has had the happiness to discover and demonstrate 
to the world a means of annihilating pain, he believes 
that all who wish, can safely commit themselves to his 
treatment. eoptf 
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LITTELL & Co., &c., &c., 165 Tremont st. sep4 


2—for sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. 
jel0 ~ 
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folios; Work Boxes» Writing Desks; ot s 


2d Edition, (1847,) | 


7S * * a Se 
JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 
MF pester oe“ “AND ‘AIL DEALER, Im- 
porter’ of Watches; ; Plated Ware, Fancy 
Goodg and Ornamental Articles, has a choice selection 
of the above, of the finest qtiality, and 
JEWELRY 
of the newest and richest styles. 
SILVER WARE - 
in every variety for family use. 
—ALSo— 
COMMUNION SETS AND BAPPISMAL FONTS. 


Orders for manufacturing Silver Plate, will receive 
the personal attention of O. Ri¢H: 

Designs may be selected from a ‘number of new 
and beautiful drawings, which will be execated in his 
unsu’ style of work nanship. 


Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, ete. ; 
Watches repaired under the direction of an experi¢ 
enced workman from Europe. : 

Church Tower, Gallery, and Vestry Clocks made to 


- NO. 69 WASHINGTON STREET, 

3mis opposite State street. 
EVANS’ 

VENTILATED REFRIGERATORS, 


—aND— 


Water Filterers; 
JOHNSON’S 
PATENT CREAM FREEZERS; 


SUPERIOR 


MEAT SAFES; 
BEST QUALITY WIRE COVERS, 
PATENT PNEUMATIC 


SHOWER BATHS; 


EXTRA BATHING PANS, BATH TUBS, 
Sitting Baths, Infant Bathing Tubs, Foot Baths, 
Fancy Water Kettles, Toilet Pails, Sc. Sc. 
Together with all the paraphernalia of the Kitchen De- 
partment, at 
WATERMAN’S 

KITCHEN FURNISHING WAREROOMS, 
83 & 85 CORNHILL, near Court STREET. 
je26 is2m 
BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, 
AT. NO. 121 WASHINGTON ‘@IREE T, 
8 pty for sale a large assortment of every descrip- 


tion of 
FINE WATCHES, 


their own importation from the best London, Liverpoo}, 
and Geneva makers. 


my8 








—ALSO— 
SILVER PLATED WARE, 
as Cake Baskets, ‘Tea and Coffee sets, Castors, Urns, 
Tea Kettles, Waiters, Butter Coolers, etc., from the 
best Sheffield and Birmingham manufacturers. 
SHEFFIELD BRITANNIA TEA & COFFEE SETS 

of various patterns. 
FINE IVORY HANDLED 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

in full sets, complete, with Carvers, Forks, &c., or 
Knives separate, of the best quality. 
COMMUNION WARE 


of various kinds, Flaggons of different sizes, Cups with 
or without handles, Baptismal Founts, and Plates of all 


sizes. 
SILVER WARE 

of every description, including Tea and Coffee Pots, 
Sugar and Cream do, Salvers, Pitchers, Salt Stands, 
Cups, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Ladles, Napkin Rings, 
&c., in great variety, all of whech are of fine qpratity, in- 
ferior to none manufactured, and for sale with a fresh 
stock of other articles in the same line, upon the most 
reasonable terms. is3m my? 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 


the latest patterns, male to order, and constantly 
on hand. 
Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 





CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE COLLEGES. 
my8 istf 





Be HOTEL, Saratoca Sprineos, N. 
Y. (Temperance House.) The undersigned 
has the pleasure of announcing to his friends and the 
pdblic in general, that, since the last season, he has had 
his house greatly improved ieside and out, and an addi- 
tion made of some twenty-five large, airy, and well ven- 
tilated rooms, several of which are rooms, very 
convenient for families; and the entire establishment, 
in external appearance and interior arrangements for 
comfort and convenience, ts not surpassed by any house 
at the Springs. It will accommodate 100 or more per- 
sons. ‘The su scriber returns his sincere thanks to his 
former patrons who have kindly given him their patron- 
age for five years past, and he trusts now, with his great- 
ly increased and elegant accommodations, to continue to 
receive a liberal support from tbe public lly.— 
The house will be conducted as usual on Temperance 
and religious principles, and the Proprietor pledges his 
best and personal efforts to make the Columbian a desi- 
ravle stopping-place for all that may favor him with 
their patronage. 
In consequence of the above improvements, this Ho- 
tel will not be open until the Ist day of June next. 
w.s BALCH, Proprietor. 
N. B. Good acgommodations for Horses and Car- 
riages are attached to the above premises. W.S. B. 
Saratoga Springs, May 12, 1847. Smis jel2 











HE PLAYMATE, A PLeAsant Companion 
FOR Spare Hours. A New IIlustrated Peri- 
odical, expressly intended for the Young. Comprising 
Original Tales, Stories, and Ballads, Fables, Histori- 
el Aneedotes, Poetry, new and old, and Readings in 
Natural History. Each Part will be illustrated with 
from twelve to twenty Wood-cuts, from drawings by 
eminent Artists, and one large Etching. 

CONTENTS OF PART F. 

To be issued early in August. 

The Playmate’s Address, by the Editor. With a 
picture ward Wehnert. 
Traditional Ballads. Edited by Felix Summerly. 
Valentine and Ursine. With two Pictures by Henry 


Warren. 
Tlustrated by a Dresden Ar- 


The Hermit: a Tale. 
tist. 

The Three Sunbeams, by R. H. Horne. With Two 
Pictures by E. Duncan. 
The Natural History of Birds, by Charlotte Smith. 
With an Illustration. 
Little Freddy and his Fiddle, by A. L. Grimm. 
Translated by Madame de Chatelain. With Four Pic- 
tures by E. H. Wehnert. 
The Month of May, by Mary Roberts. With a 
Large Etching by John Absolon. 

The following Parts will contain 
Articles by Mary Howitt, Felix Summerly, Mrs. 8. 
C. Hall, John Edward ‘Taylor, Meta Taylor, R. H. 
Horne, Madame de Chatelain, Ambrose Merton, Mrs. 
Harriet Myrtle, Charles Boner, Mary Roberts, Berthold 
Auerbach, Hans Christian Andersen, Mrs. James Whit- 
tle, and the Editor. 
Pictures of “The Wolf and the Lamb,” by Mulready ; 
“The Mascipula and Robinetta” of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; ‘The Church-Stile” of Sir Augustus Callcott ; 
and others from Original Drawings by Redgrove, 
Townsend, Elmore, Absolon, Goodall, Pickersgill, 
Wenhert, &c., &c. E 
Tue PLAYMATE will be published on the first of 
every month, in numbers of thirty-two and sometimes 
forty pages, at One dollar per annum, in advance. 
*,* A liberal discount to agents. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, PusuisHeERs. 
111 Washington street. 


PROSPECTUS. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW 
W ILL be published on the first of December, 1847, 
and continued on the first of March, June, and 
ber. i 
t will be devoted to the interests of no Party, or 
Class, but its conductors will endeavor to present an 
open and fair field for the notice and discussion of mat- 
ters pertaining to Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Re- 
ligion, and Humanity. . 

The Review will be conducted by R. W. EMER- 
SON, THEODORE PARKER, and J. ELLIOT 
CABOT, assisted by several other gentlemen. 

Each number will contain about 125 pages, at the 

i a year, in advance, 

P Gounmancations aga &e., should be ad- 
dressed Publishers, 

— COOLIDGE & WILEY,. 
: 12 Water Street, Boston. 
C. & W., have for sale, at Wholesale and Retail, 
ALDEN’S PICTORIAL MAP OF THE UNITED 


aug7 








STATES. is4mos 
July 31, 1847. 
ELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
: Mikey aypeseh with a Memoir of His, Life by “14 
ollen edition; with an io cha 
W. E. Channing, bi as tkeneee oF ie fron 
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ODE 


Performed at the Installation of Prince Albert, as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge. Written by 
William Wordsworth, Laureate, and set to music, 
by Thomas Atwood Walmsley, M. A. 


InTRODUCTION AND Cronus. 


For thirst of power that Heaven disowns, 
For temples, towers, and thrones, 

Too long insulted by the Spoiler’s shock, 
Indignant Europe cast ‘ 
Her stormy foe at last, 

To reap the whirlwind on a Lybian rock. 


SoLto—Tenor. 
War is passion’s basest game, 
Madly played to win a name; 
Up Bgl tyrant, Earth and Heaven to dare: 
The servile million bow; 
But will the lightning glance aside, to spare 
The despot’s laurelled brow? 


Cuorus, 
War is mercy, glory, fame, 
Waged in Freedom’s holy cause ; 
Freedom, such as man may claim 
Under God’s restraining laws. 
Such is Albion’s fame and glory: 
Let rescued Europe tell the story. 


Recit.—( Accompanied )—Contralto. 

But, lo! what sudden cloud has darkened all 
The land, as with a funeral pall? 

"Uhe Rose of England suffers blight, 

The flower hag drooped, the isle’s delight, 
Flower and bud together fall— 

A nation’s hope lie crushed in Claremont’s des- 
olate hall. 


Air—Soprano. 
Time a checkered mantle wears ; 
Earth awakes from wintry sleep ; | 
Again the tree a blossom bears,— 
Cease, Britannia, cease to weep! 
Hark to the peels on this bright May-morn! 
They tell that your future Queen is bora! 


S prano Soio anp CHoRrvs. 


A Guardian Angel fluttered 
Above the babe, unseen; 
One word he softly uttered— 
It named the future Queen: 
And a joyful cry through the islind rang, 
As clear and bold as the trumpet’s clang, 
As bland as the reed of peace— 
“Victoria be her name!” 
For righteous triumphs are the base 
Whereon Britannia rests ber peaceful fame. 


QUARTET. 


Time, in his mantle’s sunniest fold, 

Uplifted on his arms the child; 

And, while the fearless infant smiled, 

Her happy destiny foretold :— 
“Infancy, by wisdom mild 
Trained to health and artless beauty ; 
Yaneb, by pleasure uubeguiled 
From he lore of lofty duty ; 
Womanhood in pure renown, 
Seated on her lineal throne ; 
Leaves of myrtle in her crown, 
Fresh with lustre al! their own. 
Love, the treasure worth possessing 
More than all the world beside, 
This shall be her choicest blessing, 
Oft to royal hearts denied.”” 


Recir.—( Accompanied )—B*'ss. 
That eve the Star of Brunswick shove; 
With steadfast ray benign 
On Gotha’s ducal roof, and on 
The softly flowing Leine ; 
Nor failed to gild the spires of Bonn, 
And glittered on the Rhine. 
Old Camus too on that prophetic night, 
Was conscious of the ray; ° 
And bis willows whispered in its light, 
Not to the zephyr’s sway, 
But with a Delphic life, in sight 
Of this auspicious day: 


Cuorvs. 
This day, when Granta hails her chosen Lord, 
And proud of her award, 
Confiding in that Star serene, 
Welcomes the Consort of a happy Queen. 


At n—Contralto. 


Prince, in these collegiate bowers, 
Where science, leagued with holier truth, 
Guards the sacred heart of youth, 
Solemn monitors are ours. 
These reverend aisles, these hallowed towers 
Raised by many a hand august, 
Are haunted by majestic powers, 
The memories of the wise and just, 
Who, faithful to a pious trust, 
Here in the founder’s spirit sought 
To mould and stamp the ore of thought 
In that bold form and impress high 

That best betoken patriot loyalty. 


Not in vain those sages taught.— 

True disciples, good as great, 

Have pondered here their country’s weal, 

Weighed the future by the past, 

Learned how social frames may last, 

And how a land may rule its fate 

By constancy inviolate, 

Though worlds to their foundations reel, 
The sport of factious hate or godless zeal. 


A1n—Bazs. 


Albert, in thy race we cherish 

A nation’s strength that will not perish 

While England’s sceptred line 

True to the King of Kings is found; 

Like that wise ancestor of thine, 
Who threw the Saxon shield o’er Luther’s life, 
When first, above the yells of bigot strife, 

The trampet of the Living Word 
Assumed a voice of deep portentous sound, 
From gladdened Elbe to startled Tiber heard. 


Cuorus. 
What shield more sublime 
E’er was blazoned or sung? 
And the Prince whom we greet, 
From its hero is sprung. 
Resound, resound the strain 
That hails him for our own! 
Again, again, and yet again, 
For the Charch, the State, the Throne!— 
And that presence fair and bright, 
Ever blest wherever seen, 
Who deigns to grace our festal rite, 
The pride of the Islands, Victoria the Queen! 


be  — —— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
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ELIOP’S BIBLE. 
[From the Christian Alliance. 


Messrs. Enitors :—An article, hoaded ‘‘Eli- 
ot’s Bible,’’ appeared in your paper some time 
since, and has been copied by others, containing 
gome interesting statements respecting the 
Stockbridge Indians. * * We quote a por- 
tion of your article. * ‘‘From a letter which 
has lately come into our hands, we are assured 
that many copies of Eliot's translation are now 
in being, and read in worship by some among 
the “last of the Mohegans.”’ e Mohegans 
taught Christianity by a philanthropic 

vamed Stockbridge, in the westein 
part of Massachusetts. From this place they 


_. were Jong since removed to Green Bay, on the 


northwestern shore of Leake Michigan, from 
whenee they have recently been removed to the 


e to read the’ Scriptures translated by 
ih bees the ‘language in which they are born.” 
We fee! assured that this account is cortect, 
and are able to substantiate it,’’ &c. 

We confess we are among the number of 
those who supposed that the only purposes to 
which Eliot’s various translations into the In- 
dian tongue could now be applied, were those of 
a philological character; that the poor Indian 
could no longer read its dark and forbidden char- 
acters. Such seems to have been the — 
sion of Dr. Francis, who in his life of Eliot, 
Spark’s series, p. 234, says, *‘A century and a 
half has elapsed since the last impression of the 
volume [Bible] appeared ; and it is thought full 
of melancholy interest, that the people for whom 
it was designed may be considered as no longer 
on the roll of living men, and that probably not 
an individual in the wide world can read the In- 
dian Bible.” e “ 

The Stockbridges were a portion of that great 
family of indians, who, as their tradition would 
seem to indicate, came, many years ago, from 
the far West, and scattered themselves all over 
New England, and other portions of this eastern 
country, forming themselves into those various 
tribes, which were found here at the period of 
the first settlement of this country. Dr. Field, 
in his history of Stockbridge, says : 

“Though these Indians [the Stockbridges] 
were at first called River Indians by the Eng- 
lish, they were more generally denominated 
Housatonie Indians, until the incorporation of 
this town. Since that time they have been com- 
monly called Stockbridge Indians. They have 
also, as Well as the tribe at New London, Conn., 
been called Mohegans, which is a corruption of 
their proper name Muhhekaneews.”’ 

These Indians came from the vicinity of Hud- 
son river, and settled upon the Housatonic about 
the year 1734. A mission was commenced 
among them the same year, ‘“‘by Mr. John Sar- 
geant, then a candidate for the ministry, assisted 
= Mr. Timothy Woodbridge as schoolmaster. 

hey were patronized by the board of Commis- 
sioners for Indian Affairs in Boston, of which 
his excellency, Jona. Belcher, then British Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and Dr. Benj. Colman, 
a clergyman in Boston, were the most active 
and influential members.’’ Their living, how- 
ever, in separate settlements, as they did, was 
found to be a serious evil, as it interfered ‘‘ with 
their instruction, especially with the schooling 
of the children.” * In 1735, a township of 
land was granted them, ‘‘six miles square, to be 
laid oat on the Housatonic river, immediately 
north of Monument Mountain.’’ The indians re- 
moved here in 1736, ‘‘and in 1739 the town 
was incorporated, and called Stockbridge, doubt- 
less after Stockbridge in England.’’ Mr. Sar- 
geant continued his labors here until 1749,—as- 
sisted, however, in some of his duties, by Col. 
Ephraim Williams from Newton, and Mr. Josiah 
Jones from Weston, who moved here in 1737— 
when he was called away by death at the early 
age of 39. He was succeeded in this mission | 
by the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, who labor 
ed here until 1758, when he was called to the | 
presidency of Princeton College. It was at 
Stockbridge, where Edwards wrote or com- 
pleted his great work on the ** Will.”’ 

The successor of Edwards was Dr. Stephen 
West, who was ordained pastor of this church 
in 1759, and remained here umil 1818. Such, 
however, were his infirmities, that he received a 
colleague in 1810—the Rev. Ephraim G. Swift. 








j Stockbridge,] which he wotild not have done, if 


“For several years he [Dr. West,] communicat- 
ed instructions as his predecessors had done, 
both to the Indians and the English inhabitants. 


the privi of sheltering themstlves from a 
ning = talk Semel ts shed of Thomas 
acy, a quiet farmer in those parts. The priv-| 
ilege was granted, and when the storm subsided 
the s de and went on their way. 
It was aflerwards discovered that these three 
men were Quakers who were fleeing from the 
persecution of the public authorities, who, to 
show their love to God, thought it necessary to 
hang everybody that construed biblical texts dif- 
terently from themselves. Thomas Macy was 
immediately seized and thrown into prison, his’ 
goods and chattels disteained upon, and his fam- 
ily left to shift for themselves. He seat a peti- 
tion to the general court, begging to be re. 
leased from prison, setting forth, in very simple, 
but touching language, that he had ignorantly 
offended in allowing the Quaker wayfarers a 
she!ter beneath his roof, and that in so doing he 
had only done towards a fellow-man what he 
could not have denied to adog. After being 
kept in prison a year he was released ; but find- 
ing himself a kind of outcast in the pious neigh- 
borhood of Salisbury, he resolved to remove to 
some far country, where the ple had less re- 
ligion, but more humanity. So he put his fain- 
ily and all their worldly gear into a small boat, 
and set himself afloat upon the desert waters in 
search of anew home. As he kept no log of 
his voyage, we know not what perils he en- 
countered, nor what sea-serpents he saw; but 
there can be no doubt that his dangers were 
many, and his hardships great. After being 
driven about on the wide waters for many days, 
he at last discerned the sandy cliffs of this island, 
and thinking from its desvlate look that no 
Christian persecutor would ever follow him 
thither, he landed with his family, and being 
hospitably entertained by the native Indians, 
who had never before seen the face of a white 
man, aod liked to cultivate a curiosity of the 
kind among them, he remained a year. There 
was a charm for the honest-heirted Thomas 
Macy in the sublime desolation of the island. 
The waters abounded with a great variety of 
fine fish, which the Indians caught without dif- 
ficulty ; on the shores were clams, quahogs, per- 
riwinkles, oysters, and many other crustaceous 
delicacies ; the Indians cultivated corn and to- 
bacco, and tradition says that there were trees 
enough on the island to supply them with fire- 
wood. But with all these essential elements of 
happiness, there was still wanting the converse 
of friendly neighbors ; so the persecuted pilgrim 
returned to Salis bury and gave so bright a pic- 
ture of the delights of his new home, that some 
half a dozen families were tempted to return 
with him. They were men of simple habits, of 
strong virtues and benevolent hearts. One of 
their number, shortly after they landed, went to 
the top of a hill to look upon their Canaan, and 
seeing the parched and desert aspect of the land, 
turned to the sea, where he saw whales spout- 
ing and gamboling among the crested waves ; 
stretching out his arm he pointed to the ocean 
and said to his cumpanions, Yonder are the 
green fields which will be cultivated by our 
children. The prediction has been remarkably 
verified. From that day the inhabitants of the 
island have devoted themselves wholly to the 
sea, and have drawn from it immense stores of 
wealth. Atone time Nantucket had a greater 
amount of tonnage employed in the whale fish- 
ery than any other place in the world. At the 
resent time they have but eighty ships, while 
es Bedford has nearly double the number. 
The people have suffered severely, at differ- 
ent periods, from the effects of war, famine and 
fire, but the energetic and indomitable spirit of 





His common practice was to preach to the In- 
dians on Sabbath morning by an interpreter, and 
to the Envlish in the afternoon. *But as it pd 
very difficult to obtain a suitable interpreter, and 
as the English rapidly increased by the acces- 
sion of families from different parts of the coun- 
try, and became capable of supporting the gos- 
pel themselves, Dr. West, in 1775 relinquished 
the instruction of the Indians, and with it the 
income received frum the commissioners, to Mr. | 
John Sargeant, son of the first missionary, who) 
perfectly understood their language. The In- | 
dian professors, however, were not immediately 
separated from the church. They retained the 
same relation to the church and people as here- 
tofore; but instead of receiving instruction 
from Dr. West through an interpreter, they re- 
ceived it directly from Mr. Sargeant in their own 
lauguage. ‘This state of things continued until 
their general removal to the township given 
them by the Oneidas, in 1785 [called New 
Stockbridge, N. Y.,] when the professors 
among them, then 16 in number, were regular- 
ly dismissed, formed into a new church, and 
Mr. Sargeant was ordained their pastor.”’ Mr. 
Sargeant remained with them until his death in 
1824, at the age of 77 years. Somewhere | 
about this period, these indians were removed | 
from New Stockbridge to Green Bay, and more 
recently, it seems, to the Indian Territory. We 
have seen but few records, of late vears, of this 
remnant of a tribe, for whom so many hearts, 10 | 











meet with the above notice of them, which has 
called forth these remarks. We have been in- 
debted principally to the history of Stockbridge, 
by David D. Field, D. D., suecessor of Dr. 
West, as pastor of the church in that town, for 
the above sketch of the Housatonic Indians, 
and the quotations above, not acknowledged, are 
taken from that work. 

We have been particular to specify those who 
labored as missionaries among these Indians in 
Massachusetts, in order to correct an error of 
yours, that ‘‘the Mohegans were taught Chris- 
tianity by a philanthropic Englishman, named 
Swockbridge, in the western part of Massachu- 
setts.’’ This is entirely incorrect. * We be- 
lieve that every one connected personally with 
this mission were Americans. ad ° 

We confess we were not a little surprised at 
the statement that Eliot’s Bible was still in use 
among these Indiaws. This translation was 
made into the dialect of the Natick Indians. 
The language spoken by all the New England 
Indians, was the Mohegan—it was varied by 
different dialects, though essentially the same. 
‘This is the opinion of the youngér Edwards, but 
Heckewelder makes the Delaware the common 
stock of these dialects. [See this matter dis- 
cussed by Pickering, in Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Collections, appended to Elliot’s Indian 
Grammar. ] 

Eliot’s Indians at Natick spoke a different 
dialect from the Stockbridges, who were chris- 
tianized many years after, in the next century. 
It.must of course have been a sealed bouk to the 
latter, unless they were taught to read it. We 
have no record that the missionaries among 
them made use of Etiot’s Bible during the resi- 
dence of the Stockbridges in this State. Indeed, 
there is very good evidence to the contrary—for 
Mr. Sargeant, the first missionary among them, 
translated ‘‘the account of the creation, the fal] 
of man, the calling of Abraham, God's dealings 
with the patriarchs and the children of Israel, 
the prophecies concerning the coming of Christ, 
&c., the four Evangelists, the Acts of the 
apostles, and all the epistles;’’ (History of 


he had Eliot’s translation in use—and we no- 
where read of its subsequent introduction 
among them. D. 


Exior’s Biste. The article on Eliot’s Bible, 
was written by one our associate editors, who is 
absent fiom the city, and will doubtless give at- 
tention to the subject as soon as this number of 
the Alliance reaches him. The letter of which 
he spoke, and which he probably has with him, 
has never come into our hands. [Eds. Alliance. 








NANTUCKET. 


Taken altocether, in its origin, progress 
prosperity—its sterility, wealth, ipieitipence” 
sand-bars and surf—this is quite the most re- 
markable place in the world. Tadmor was a 
wonder, and Baalbec a puzzle, but Nantucket is 
a miraele. The more I look at it and think about 
it, the more singular it appears to me. There 
is no place on the globe that offers such a cu- 
rious study to the politico-noralist as this 
Abont a hundred and eighty years ago, jn those 
precious good old times that conservatives are 
always whining about, wifen every town was 





years past, beat so fervently, and were glad to | But here the brown poverty of the soil, the ab- 


their ancesters still exists among them, and they 
present quite the most remurkable instance of 
he pursuit of ge I under difficulties that 
he world can offer. The cheap facility of in- 
tercourse with the majn land by means of steam, 
has caused some modification in the primitive 
habits of the people, but they remain unique 
and thoroughly old English in their speech and 
customs, and will probably remain so forever, 
in spite of the flocks of visitors who resort to 
the island during the hot months, to enjoy the 
bracing seaair and the fine ocean scenery. The 
town itself is composed mainly of old weather- 
beaten frame houses covered with pine shingles, 
and entirely destitute of all architectual graces 
or the embellishment of paint; the streets are 
crooked and straggling, and so sandy that you 
have to wade through them, rather than walk. 
That part of the town which was destroyed by 
fire last year, has been rebuilt with substantial 


brick buildings, the streets straightened, and the | ° 


general appearance of things greatly improved. 
They have plenty of good school-houses, able 
teachers, and areally handsome Atheneum, 
with the nucleus of a library and a museum of 
natural curiosities. But the charm of the island 
to a visiter lies in its desert hills and sublime 
ocean prospect. The simple grandeur of the 
scene, as you stand in the middie of the island, 
with the ocean gleaming in a bright belt around 
you, can only be fconceived of by those who 
have stood in the middle of a western prairie. 


sence of all appearances of vegetable fertility, 
and the blue sea in the distance, are elements of 
desolate grandeur, that the prairies lack. You 
might imagine yourself standing upon the first 
spot of primal earth which emerged from oid 
Chaos before the garniture of trees and flowers, 
af rocks and running water, were added to the 
surface of our globe. 

There is a tradition among the inhabitants 
that when their forefathers landed here from 
Salisbury, they found the island well covered 
with trees, but there aie no vistiges of them re- 
maining now. There are a few ornamental trees 
planted in the town, which appear to thrive 
well, but the land out of the town, which is still 
held in common and undivided, being used 
chiefly for the pasturage of sheep, is; entirely 
destitute of a tree ora shrub. The herbage is 
very scant and poor, but the sheep thrive upon 
it, and make the finest mutton I have tasted. 
(Corres. N. Y. Mirror. 





SCYTHE MANUFACTORY. 


The Gospel Banner, of Hallowell, contains an 
interesting account of a large scythe manufacto- 
ry in North Wayne, Me. It has been put into 
operation by the individual enterprise of R. B. 


Dunn, Esq. 


North Wayne is situated in the western part 
of the county of Kennebec, in the town of Wayne, 
distant about 5 miles from Winthrop, and 15 
miles from Augusta and Hallowell. 11 is located 
in a valley, surrounded by high and fertile ridges 
of land. 

The Banner proceeds to give the following ac- 
count of the establishment : 


Ten years ago some one undertook to start a 
scythe factory on the stream that passes through 
this valley. He built one brick building, did 
some work—and failed. In 1840, R. B. Duny, 
Esq., then of Poland in Cumberland county, pur- 
chased that factory and the entire water privil- 
ege. There might have been also a saw and 
grist mill on the stream, and two or three dwell- 
ing houses near by; but this was all. Mr. D, 
purchased the whole, and one hundred and fifty 
acres of land adjacent ; and, with nothing but a 
good credit, based upon Yankee ingenuity and 
moral iutegrity, to start with, revived the scythe- 
making business and commenced the extension 
of the works. Good calculations and sure profits 
enabled him to extend the business, until now, 
as we have said, he has the largest manufactory 
of scythes in the world. There is nothing in the 
United States or in England equal to it. Nor is 
this all : he makes the desé scythes in the world ; 
when we say the ‘“‘ best,’ however, we do not 
mean to exclude from an equal claim to praise 
in this respect, Hale’s works in Waterville, be- 
tween which there has been a rivalship for ex- 
cellence that has brought the work of both up te 
the point of perfection. There are now on that 
stream five factories for forging, plating, grind- 
ing, polishing and finishing the scythes, besides 
about an equal number of shops suited to the 
smaller works connected with the main buildings. 
The number of scythes manufactured per year is 
about twelve thousand dozens, or one hundred 








embellished with a public whipping-post, and 


and forty-four thousand scythes annually. These 


very long and wide—they were designed for 
grain cradles. The Pennsylvania Dutchmen re- 
quire them—but it must take the sons of Anak 
to swing them. Yankees require a lighter load. 
Mr. Dunn supplies the wholesale dealers in all 
the Atlantic cities from Maine to Baltimore, and 
delivers them without cost of transportation, He 
has also orders frequently from Memphis, Tenn.; 
St. Louis, Missouri; Chicago, Ill.; Cleaveland» 
Ohio, &c, &c, His teams for the supply of our 
merchants nearer home, traverse every part of 
New England, drawn by noble spans of horses 
and driven by accomplished agents in the busi- 
ness. The establishment gives constant ¢mploy- 
ment to more than one hundred men, and sup 

port, probably, to three times that number of 
wives and children, in or near the village which 
his Works have created. Of course, in that 
once obscure and retired place, he has bought 
and built everything at a cheap rate ; and yet, as 
he informs us, his outlays have not been less than 
eighty thousand dollars—in water privileges, in 
factories, houses and lands. The village is, of 
course, all new, and, like those built by Yankee 
mechanics, is very neat and tasteful. All the 
houses, indeed, with but two or three exceptions, 
are but a story and an half high; they are, how- 
ever, every one of them painted white, with 
ornamented yards in front, and pretty gardens in 
the rear of them. There are about fifty of such 
that now constitute the village. One large two- 
story tavern is eligibly situated. There is but 
one store in the place; but that is the largest and 
most elegant one in the county of Kennebev. 
It is owned and kept by Mr. Dunn, and is filled 
with every variety of yoods required by his 
workmen or the farmers and people of the coun- 
try around. ' 

Besides the Scythe Factories, Mr. Dunrt also 
owns a splendid grist and flouring mill, of four 
run of French burr stones. Though not sv ex- 
tensive as some other mills of the sort in the 


state, it is said to be the dest mill, in its construc- |. 


tion and finish, that there is in Maine. 

‘Two or three buildings, near the stream, are 
devoted to the grinding of new scythes. The 
grindstones are large, weighing some four tons 
each, and are turned by water power, ——— 
velocity almost of lightning, A case work en- 
closes them, on the top of which the grinder sits 
astride, holding his scythe in an open space that 
lets the tool lie upon the revolving stone. 

To enlarge his water-power, Mr. Dunn has 
recently purchased the privilege above him, at 
Underwood's Mills, in Fayette, and is now able 
to command the water of twenty ponds extend- 
ing northward to Mt. Vernon and New Sharon. 
This will make his stream unfailing. He has 
also erected a secund dam below his original 
one, and has already ereeted some buildings up- 
on it. We hope he will compel that power to 
make scythes enough to supply the whole Uni- 
ted States. 





PROPRIETIES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


An American who spent several Sabbaths in 
London, gives the following interesting state- 
ment of the manners and customs of the English, 
when engaged in worship. 

1. When the people enter their pews, they 
at once engage, for one or two miputes, in si- 
lent prayer. Episcopalians knelt for the pur- 
pose, Dissenters bowed their heads against the 
front of the pew. This gave to the whole scene 


an air of solemnity, befitting the day and the| & 


place. 

2. They have their pews us well supplied 
with Bibles as with Hymn books; and when 
the scriptures were read from the pulpit, each 
hearer took a Bible and followed the reader. 
And when the text was named, or, in the cuurse 
of the sermon, a passage of scripture was cited, 
all would turn directly to the place, and observe, 
not ~~ the passage, but the connection. 

3. I saw many persons, mostly young, tak- 
ing notes of the discourses, and therefore, giv- 
ing a fixed attention, as if unwilling to lose a 
single thought. 

4. The congregations were remarkably quiet 
and attentive. Preaching of moderate worth 
was listened to without any indications of rest- 
lessness or contempt. > 

2. When the benediction was” concluded, 
the minister and people remained for half a 
minute in silence. Not a pew door was opened, 
nor a hat, or glove taken, not a foot moved. 

6. They were exceedingly moderate in 
leaving the house. In no instance, did I see 
the aisles crowded. They seemed willing to 
wait for one another. 

7. Gentlemen retired from the house of 
God, as respectfully as from the house of a 
friend—they did not put on their hats until they 
reached the door. 

8. Aflier retiring from the sanctuary, gen- 
tlemen as well as ladies went home. The Post 
office was closed, and no Jetwers or papers were 
delivered on the Sabbath. 





RULES FOR THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


The following rules, from the papers of Dr. 
West, were, accoiding to his memorandum, 
thrown together as general waymarks in the 
journey ot life :— 

Never to ridicule sacred things, or what oth- 
e1s may esteem such ; however absurd they may 
appear to be. ; 

Never to show levity when the people are 
professedly engaged in worship. 

Never to resent a supposed injury till I know 
the views and motives of the author of it. Nor 
on any occasion to retaliate. 

Never to judge a person’s character by exter- 
nal appearance. 

Always to take the part of an absent person 
who is censured in company, so far as truth and 
propriety will allow. 

Never to think the worse of another on ac- 
count of his differing from me in political or reli- 
gious opinions. 

Not to dispite with a man more than 70 
years of age, nor with a woman, nor an enthu- 
siast. 

Not to effect to be witty, or to jest, so as to 
wound the feelings of another. 

To say as little as possible of myself, and 
those who are near to me. 

To aim at cheerfulness without levity. 

Not to obtrude my advice unasked. 

Never to court the favor of the rich by flat- 
tering either their-vanity or their vices. 

To speak with calmness and deliberation, on 
all occasions ; especially in circumstances which 
tend to irritate. 

Frequently to review my cenduct and note my 
failings. , . 

On all occasions tohave in prospect the end 
of life and a future state. 


aii 


BOSTON, 
AT THEIR NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 


HAYE on hand and are constantly receiving from man- 
ufacturers in Europe and America, a first rate as- 
sortifrent of the following articles, at wholesale and retail, 


viz: 
WATCHES. 


English Gold Lever,Anchor Escapement,Lepines, of beat 
Geneva manufecture, with Gold, Silver, and Enamelled 
Dials, extra Jewelled, &c., all of the finest quality, select- 
ed with care, and warranted. 

Silver Watches, as above, all kinds. 

Also, large variety of Gold Chains, Slides, Swivels, 
Beals, Keys, &c. 

o> Particular attention paid to Watcu RepaiRine, in 
all its branches, which will at all times receive the best 
attention. ‘ ? 

Gold Cases and Dials made to order, chased, plain or 
engraved, of any required design. 


SILVER WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream Pots; Pitch- 
‘ers; Salvers; Goblets; Cups; Tumblers; Castors; Butter 
Dishes; Napkin Rings; Tea Strainers; Mustard Cups; Salt 
Cellars; Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives and 
Forks; Soup, Gravy, Cream and Sugar Ladies: Table, Des- 
sert und Tea Spoons; Sugar Tongs; Salt and Mastard 
Spoons; Pudding, Fish and Butter Knives, etc. 

Articles as above of ENGLIsn STer.ine SILVER. 

Best Sheffield and Birmingham 


PLATED WARE. 
Tea Kettles; Tea Sets; Coffee, Tea, 8 and Cream 
Pots; Cake Baskets; Castors; Waiters; tter Dishes; 


Salt Cellars; Mustard Cups; Bottle Stands; Toast Racks; 
Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives and Forks; 
Cheese, Fish and Butter Knives; Ladies; Spoons; Lamps; 
andlesticks; Snuffers and Trays; Nut Cracks; Nut Pic 


Cc 
&c. 
a 
‘ 
LAMPS 
GAS FIXTURES, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABR 
GIRANDOLES, CAN DLESTICKS, &c. 
Chandeliers for Gas and Oil, all sizes; Solar my all 
sizes and patterns, with plain and cut shades; Parlor 
Hanging, Reading, Pulpit, Brackett, Entry, Side and Hand 
Lumps; Hall and Entry Lanterns, with stained, cut,ground 
and plain Giass; Hanging, Table and Mantel Candelabra 
and Girandoles, from two to eight lights; also Candlesticks 
with or without cut glass drops; Gas Fixtures, all sizes 
and descriptions, for public buildings and private resi- 
dences. 
wine Glasses, cut and plain; Patent Candles and Lamp 
icks. 
Bronzep Garden Chairs and Settees; Tables, Umbrella 


Stouds, etc. 
COMMUNION WARE. 


Silver, Siiver Plated and Britannia. 
BRITANNIA WARE, 
of best Sheffield and American manufacture. 
Best Plated German Sitver Spoons, Forks, Ladles,Fish 
Knives, &c. 
SUPERIOR ENGLISH PLANISHED TIN 


Dish and Plate Covers; Hot Water and Blaze Dishes; 
Tea Kettles; Coffee Filterers; Coffee and Tea Pots; Egg 


boilers, etc. 
JAPANNED 


Tea Trays and Waiters, various styles, in sets and sin 
gle, of all sizes, with Bread and Cheese Trays to match. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 
OF WARRANTED QUALITY. 

Fine ivory handled sets of 51 and 53 pieces; do 29 pieces 
for Silver Forks; do Table and Dessert Kuives, with and 
without Forks; do Carvers and Steels; Nut Picks, etc.— 
Hora handled sets; also Knives and Forks as above. 


PARLOR CLOCKS, +@ 
in every. variety; also, Timepieces, all warranted for cor 
rect time. 
SBUPERIOR CUT GLASS 
TABLE WARE, 


Rich and varieu patterns; Preserve and Jelly Dishes; 
Bow]s, Decanters, Goblets, etc. 
Fine French and Dresden China Dinner and Tea Sets. 
Also, a complete and general assortment of 
RICH FANCY GOODS, 

Comprising Papier Mache and Japanned articles,of many 
descriptions and most elegant finish; Bohemian Glass, 
richly cut, colored and engraved; Gold Pencil Cases, all 
sizes; Gold Pens and Thimbles; Card Cases; Flower and 
Card Vases; Card and Letter Racks; Inketands; Hand 
Screens; Watch Stands; Thermometers; Taper Stands; 
Paper Weights; Tea Bells, &c. 

Porcelain Transparencies; Light Screens, Lamp Shades, 


c. 
SILVER WARE, 
of every description. Pure Coin made to order, in a su- 
perior manner, upon warranty, under the subscribers’ im- 
mediate direction. 

This STOCK being entirely new, is one of the largest 
and West selected in the city, and obtained from sources 
that enable the proprietors to offer their-Goods upon the 
most reasonable terms. Visitors will find it for their in- 
terest to call, and are hereby invited to do so, even if they 
have no intention of becoming purchasers. 


Harris & Stanwood, 
253 WASHINGTON STREET. 


je2 ost 


ore? 


AVING entirely retired from travelling, informs 
her patients and the public generally that she may 
at all times be found at her residence, 


NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
Opposite Lynde sireet, Boston, Mass. 
where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, in men, women and children, EXCEPT 
THOSE ARISING FROM IMMORALITY. 

Mrs. Morr has had great experience and success in 
her practice, which from her Jong location in Boston is 
too generally known to require further comment. Her 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and curing, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages. over others, as she receives 
many of her 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 

ESSENTIAL OILS, 

from Europe, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
many diseases which have bafiled the skill ot some of 
dhe most talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing at a distance from Boston, who can- 
not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can do so by letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
their case fully, and receive her answer by return of 
mail. 

Mepicines forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
ferent expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 
States. 

(G-Letrers must in all cases be post paid, and they 
will be promply attended to. ly je 


S. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT; 


MANUFACTURERS AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 
BOOTS, SHOES, LEATHER, &c., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
NO. 10 RAILROAD BLOCK, 
Lincoln Street, 

(Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station,) 


BOSTON. 








a Call and see. STORAGE. 
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; 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


REDERICK A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., where may be found the ricnest and BEeT as- 
sortment of GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. 

He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
c., a8 soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown sith much pleasure. 

Rooms to let over the Store. istt mh 20. 

i 














LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The His and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical Geo hy of the Atlau- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of “‘Recollec- 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.’’ 
For sale at the office of the Christian "Region, 1k 
Water street. apll 





HE CLAIMS OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. A Centennial Address, being a 
Plea in Vindication of the rights of the Churcl: in Pep- 
erell, Mass., delivered Feb 9, 1847, by Charles Bab- 
idge, Minister of the First Parish. 
This day published by CROSBY §& NICHOLS, 111 
Washington st. is3t jel9 





NATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. This work 

of 340 pages by Calvin Cutter, M. D., has passed 
through seven editions of 3000 copies each in less than 
two years. It is used in most of the Academies and 
select schools of New England and New York. It em-" 
braces 1, Anatomy with 200 vings. 2, Physiolo- 
By: 3, The laws of health. 4, The management of 
accidental diseases; as, the recovery of persons appa- 
rently drowned; the treatment of wounds, &e. It is 
used in the three State Normal Schools, the High 
Schools at Salem, Lowell, Worcester, Springfield, the 
Seminaries at South Hadley, East Hampton, Wilbra- 
ham, Pittsfield, Charlestown, Andover, Bradford, &c. 

Published by B. B. MUSSEY & CO., Boston. 

aug? 2wis 


EVIEW OF THE REV DR. POND ON THE 

ak FACTS AND PHILOSOPHY OF SWEDEN. 

H im B. Hayden, 6c, is Ss 
CLAPP, 12 School “" en, 6ie, publ by iy8 





RAWING CARDS. The New York Artist’, 
Class Manual, a series in Drawing, for large class- 
es in Schools, containing lessons in the Human Figures 
Elementary Foliage, &c. §c., by Edward Purcell, de- 
siguer and Teacher of Draw ing. 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 94 Washington st. 
jy24 





UARDIAN SPIRITS, a case of Vision into the 
Spiritual World, translated from the German of 
H. Werner, with parallels from Emanuel Swedenborg, 
by A. E. Ford, 42 cts. 
For sale by OTIS CLAPP, 42 Schoel st. jel9 
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ORTON’S EVIDENCES, ror $5,00. Just re- 
ceived a few copies of Norton’s Evidences of the 
Genuineness of the Gospels, which will be sold at the 
above low price for the entire work in 3 vols, by CROS- 
BY §& NICHOLS, 111 Washington street. . 
iel9 Btis3tos 





ERMONS OF CONSOLATION, 3d Edition.— 
WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just pub- 
lished a new and beautiful edition of Sermons of Con- 
solation, by Rev F. W.’P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 
paper ry large type, bound in handsome English cloth; 
price $1. 
my29 tf Corner of Washington and School sts. 





R. DEWEY’S NEW VOL. OF DISCOURSES 

Discourses on the Nature of Religion and on Com- 
merce and Business, with some occasional Discourses, 
by Orville Dewey, D. D 





Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 


| Washington street. is& yll 


distribution. 





OLD STAND: 


DANIELL & CO., 


201 Washington Street. 
We have now received a beautiful stock of 


NEW . GOODS, 


For the present and coming season, and having taken 
unusual pains to have our stock as complete as possible, 
we feel confident that we can offer as an as- 
sortment of in our line, and at as low prices, as 
can be found in any other large establishment in this 
City; consisting of 


Shawls, Silks, Linens, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND COTTONS. 


aim has always been— ‘ 
‘ To keep every article of Dry Goods wanted in a fam- 
ily. 
To sell no goods that we cannot recommend. 
To mark every article at a very small profit, and at 


ONE PRICE! 


This course we have so long pursued, we shall still con- 
tinue to pursue, and we feel sure that 


OUR GOODS AND PRICES 
Will not fail of giving satisfaction. 


' DANIELL & CO., 
ap3 —is&oseop3m No 201 Washington st. 





(ae WOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 

Fate ce Srexuereese Epitioy. The sub 

scribers have recently procured new stereot tes of 
this opp collection of Sacred Poetry, map of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
_ They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions ~_ beea made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

_Itis believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. ery | 3) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mrf 
Fosdick;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
haa pasar —ige = ; Ne om of the Saviour, Brook- 

yn, N. Y. (Rev r. Farley;) Col Cc 1, and 
also Divinity Hall, hada Baicentt, Cabins 
Cambridgeport, Rox ; Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. I; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern an } States. 

We respectfull west Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees prepetiden in their = Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 


o24 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


IANO FORTES. HALLETT, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufactaring and vending Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 3389 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


call 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 








N.B. Hewry ALven alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has ‘always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we er no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davi 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, at the old stand, NO. 293 


WASHINGTON SYP. 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
osly ap3 


ORGANS 





‘I'he publishers respectfully ask attention : 

Collection of Hymns for the Socicties of rag rar 
doomination. The commendations have Leen 
bestowed upon it by those by win: it has been examin. 
el, and who are qualified to judge ot its value. 
_ As an evidence of the estimation in which the « Chris- 
md Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol. 
{Mxtract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Franci of Cam- 


‘ L have looked ‘the look, with i 
; through tsatisfac. 
am $ me das our community are th ~ oped 
8 mm Committee vt! 
Scheie ook ian the ery valuable contribution to the 
collection many hymns 
* should hardly have expected 
west tnat I nave ever seen, 
arent good foot , and witn a % 
vides some fitting strain of sacred ooetr 
er neg + The number of nyinns is large, ben 
i none too large; and it is sarprisi : 
———— aw so ms ey selene 
wi ieties have introduced : 
tina Wyuna! tate tinile highest ee Cate 
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Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 

Mr. Livermore’s do, Un: N. H. 
Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’ 
» Pomfret, Vt. 

Rev. C Bradlord’s) Bridge if : 
. Rev. C. ’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H, 
Cha clof the Diet Boteel, Casiillge 

pelo ivinity School 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Moun: Pleasant Co tional Church, Roxbury 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
fer b. B. Mamet tome 
v A. B. Muzzey’s, idge, . 
Rev B. Frost’s, Garéed i Mae _ 
Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 
Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 
Societics about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 

lisostf 111 Washington st 


- H. 
» N. H. 


—e_— 
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PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET. 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 
. generally, that having increased his fa- 
d cilities for manufacturing and inserting 
Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 
of accomplished workmen ig the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or ts of 
sets, done in the very best manner, on fine gold, ata 
tuch lower rate than formerly. 
Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decay, and 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or nopay. Please call and examine speci- 


mens. 
STONE BUILDING, 
14 & 15 HOWARD STREET, 
OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 


N.B. Waving furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. PRescorrt is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. uf myl 








Dr. 8. Stocking,-—Surgeon Dentist. 


too in possess‘on of every valuable improvement 
in the art of manufacturing“and setting the mineral 
teeth—whether it be the result of French, English, or 
American an, one te made such extensive arrange- 
ments, as to be in future, to afford them, of a better 
quality, and on better terms, than can be had at any oth- 
er dental establishment. Having a Laboratory of his 
own, for tlie manufacture of the block vork, carved with 
false gums, he is prepared, with all the requisite facili- 
yes yo xd ot ™ half sets, and cases of a less 
number of teeth, confined atmospheric pressure or 
otherwise. “That will si id be much easier to be 
worn, but will give to the and hps a more natu. 
ral external form, especially where much shrinking of 
the gum has taken place. This style of work has now 
been sufficiently tested to establish its superiority over 
single Teeth, in combining streagth, beauty, and per- 
fect adaptation. The public may rest assured that the 
gold used at this office, in mounting teeth, will not be of 
fineness than 21 carots, which is nearly one quarter 
finer than is generally used by Dentists. This will 
make it impossible for the plate, or solder, either to 
change its color, or produce an unpleasant taste. And, 
furthermore: if, after wearing the Teeth six months, 
they are found not to answer the purpose for which they 
were made, and do not five pe fect satisfaction, if then 
returned, the wioney will be refunded. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to all other branches of the professiun, 
such as filling with gold, price $1; cleansing, setting on 
pivot, extracting, and killing nerves without pain by the 
use of Letheon, regulating, &c. The public are invited 
to call and examine specimens of work. 
OFFICE, NO. 266 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, Boston. 
jy3l 6m 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
(J The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 





F any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 

tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Bost Professional re- 
ference of the FIRST authority. 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 
47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 

myl osly 2 








DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Grey. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
janl7 





HURCH BELLS. The Subscribers continue to 


cast 
CHURCH BELLS, 


of any weight required, on the most favorable terms. 
Also—Manufacture in great variety, 


CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Churches and other public buildings, Souan 
Lamps, CANDELABR#and GIRANDOLES. 

Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street, or 
Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be promptly at- 
tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 

myl is8tosly 





DR. J. H. LANE, 

NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT (BRONCHITIS 
§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO.THE 


NEW METHOD OF EATMENT, - 
osly Office Hour, 24 o’c P.M 024 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 
ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 uf 





O. 171 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—Price 12} 


1. The Heirs of the Stuarts. 

2. The Life of St. Francis. 

3. On the Potato Failure. 

4. Interior of Australia. 

5. The Sand Hillers. 

6. Bear-Hunting in California. 

7. The Use of y. 

8. The Garden of the Glaciers. 

9. The Armenian Leper. 
10. Dr. Chalmers. 
11. The Confiscation in Ireland. 
_12. American Army in Mexico, &c., &c. 
Published once a week, at Six Dollars a year, 3 E. 
LITTELL & CO., 165 Tremont street. 1 








tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and Bunty. sions and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 
erms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
wanes &e. 
erence is permitted to the followi lemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Freee Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 
CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf 24 





~ — Honses for Sale or To Let. 


OR Sale or To Let, in Old Cambridge, two new and 
modern built Dwelling Houses, eligibly situated on 
Cragie st., about three minutes walk from the Colleges. 
Each house contains 12 rooms, with every convenience 
for genteel families, with a fine Garden attached to the 
same, with Fruit Trees, Currant Bushes and Shrubbery, 
- They are well supplied with the best of water.— 
Coaches run to and from the city every ten minutes. A 
large portion of the purchase money can remain for a 
long time. Bank or Railroad Stock would be taken in 
—. 
For further particulars inquire of JOSEPH CUT- 
LER, Esq., 47 Court st., Boston, or of ROYAL RICH- 
ARDSON, on the premises. iv3 





ISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, by L. G. 
Pray. A History of Sunday Schools and the Re- 
ligious tion of the Young from the earliest times, 
whee G. > Oy gm 

is da bed, 
Morning and Evening Medi‘ations for Every Day in 
the Month, by Miss Carpenter, daughter of the late Dr 

ter of England. 
Cethie aay published by CROSBY § NICHOLS, 111 

is8tostf 


Washington street. my 





yust PUBLISHED, and for sale at the Boston 
e” Philanthropic Bookstore, No. 40 Cornhill, up stairs, 
where may be found a general assortment of works upon 
Reformatory and Humane Subjects, at the lowest 
prices, 


A SERMON OF DANGEROUS PERSONS, 
Theodore Parker, being an _ex ition of the right 


posi 
pe of treating crimi Price $$ 25 a hundred, 
$1 124 per doz., 124 cents single—mailable any dis- 


Also, at the same place,, 
VOICES FROM PRISON, 
selection of Poetry from various prisoners, written 
within the al “For sale by the hundred, dozen or 10 
gle, and can be sent to any pert of the United States, by 


oe ot _—" Cc. & J. M. SPEAR 





2. WORKS, 20,000 corizs SOLD. Fam- 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 
The Christian in-his Closet, 2d ed. 12mo. 
The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp- 874. a one 
The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price a 
Elements of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new ’ 
12mo. ie og. 
The above published and for sale wholesale a 
i CO., 134 Washington 
nt JAMES MUNROE people ms 











ESTFORD ACADEMY. Be be next term of 


A : , Wednesday, Sept: 1, 
this School will CO ILLIAM CUSHIN i 





§ ig ery FOR THE NEW TIMES—Nos 1 and 
. a. sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. 
je 


under the charge of 
Westford, i. 14, 1847. 
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